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A New Addition to a Popular Series. Longmans’ English Grammar 


CARPENTERS’ EUROPE--70c THE HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, STATE SUPT., ALBANY, N. Y. 
“It makes me wish that I could go to school again.” 


Z A Geographical Reader 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER. features, notably its ¢horough and clear inductive 
development of the fundamental principles.” 
This book gives a vivid description of Europe in its many a 

aspects as itis to-day. It takes the children on a personally This book is offered as a technical grammar only for use in 
condueted tour through every part of the continent ; it shows the 7th and 8th grades or perhaps the 6th, according to the year 
them what they should see, and it impresses upon their minds in the curriculm at which it is deemed to be most opportune to 
what they should know. It is written along commercial and have done with language lessons (so-called) and take up the logi- 
; fs : : cal study of a subject which has doubtless been taught thus far 

industrial lines, and is made up of the best and latest informa- by practice work in language. 
tion, based upon the observations of the author, and verified Recognizing the sudden transition from practice work to that 
from the latest government reports. While the book gives due which calls forth greater mental activity, this book begins by 
attention to art, it contains more about crops than cathedrals, giving the pupils something to do that they ca do, and so by in- 
a ills th t d a ate 1 duction develops the first of the parts of speech; and in like man- 
MOTE SHOES SUES ThER GRUNER, ANG METS about peoples ner the verb, followed immediately by the sentence in its two 
and their customs than about pictures and paintings. A large parts. The method is thoroughly inductive throughout; each 
number of reproductions of photographs and twelve colored progressive step being made by means of doing something that 


maps are included, together with a full index. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS The value of memorizing the Rules of Syntax is fast gaining 


North America - $0.60 Asia - -_ - $0.60 presented with some very carefully selected Exercises for Cor- 
South America -  .60 Europe- =“ = 230 


AM ERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers JUST ADOPTED FOR THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


New York 
NEW YORK. 


THE HON. W. N. SHEATS, STATE SUPT., TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
“The work appears to have many admirable 


the pupils are prepared for doing. 

Diagramming is sometimes regarded as a necessity, and as 
such a brief but thorough system has been included. It can be 
adopted or omitted according to the needs of the school. 


recognition ; not only are the Rules of Syntax given, but they are 
rection. Great discrimination has been employed so that only 


such errors as are commonly heard among people who are reputed 
to be users of good English are introduced. 


Cincinnati Chteage on LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers. 














Some 
Recent 
Latin 
Books 





College 
and 


Prepar- 
atory 





Cicero, the Second Philippic 


By E. G. S1auer, Professor in the New York University. Cloth, xxxvifffi24 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


Selections from the Latin Elegiac Poets 
By Jesse B. Carter, Assistant Professor of Latin, Princeton University. Cloth, xlvii—285 pages. Price, $1.40 


Cicero de Officiis I. 


By Frank E. Rockwoop, Professor of Latin in Bucknell University. Cloth, 190 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


Exercises for Translation into Latin Prose 
By J. Leverett Moork, Professor in Vassar College. Cloth,80pp. Price, 50c. 


Eleven Orations of Cicero 
By Rupert W. TunstAatt, Professor 1n the Jacob Tome Institute, Maryland. Cloth, xxxiv—585 pages. Price, $1. 20 


Selections from Ovid 
By James N. ANDERSON, Instructor in Vanderbilt University. Oloth, 270 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Latin Composition eres 
For the first yearin college or highest classes in secondary schools. By Professor GILDERSLEEVE, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and Professor LopaE, Teachers College, Columbia University. 188 pages, Price, 75 cts.; Key, 60 cts. 


First Book in Latin 


By Cares W. Barn, Professor in South Carolina College. Cloth, 244 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar — (School Edition) 
By Professor GILDERSLEEVE and LopGE. vi-380 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar (Third Edition, 1894) 
Revised and enlarged by Professors GILDERSLEEVE and Lopag. 550 pages. Price, $1.20. ‘ ’ 
These books are a part of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. combining the best results of modern scholarship, with 








regard for the practical necessities of the schoal-room. Other books in press and in preparation for early issue. Correspon- 


dence invited. 














Address, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West 23d Street, New York City 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price aced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


LITERAL 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— 
Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Gasalogue Free} YAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





The Finest and Largest 
of Standard and 


now made in this country, and at t 


See great 


Lines 


Popular Sets 


he lowest prices for good workman- 


offer_below 


ship. We will be pleased to send you on request 


FREE—An Illuminated Two-Color Catalogue 
fully describing the works of the following favorite authors. They are 





Sample set showing style of binding 


CARLYLE, THOS. Complete works, with 56 il- 
lus., 10 vols 

~—French Revolution, 15 illus., 2 vols. 

COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE. Complete Nov- 
els, 82 illas., 16 vols. 

—Sea Tales, 5 vols. 

—Leather Stocking Tales. 

*x DICKENS, CHARLES. Complete works, 148 
illus., 15 vols. 

DUMAS, ALEX. Romances, 52illus , 11 vols. 

x ELIOT'S, GEORGE, complete works, with 66 
full-page illus., 8 vols. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, edited by John 
Morley, M.P., 21 illus., <1 vols.in 7. 

FIELDING, HENRY. Works of, 46 engravings 


be (Crnikechas k od others. 7 vols 


GIBBON’S Decline and Fall'ofjthe Roman Em. 
we hea notes by Milman, 23 engravings, 6 vols. 

—Popular edition, in 5 vols..$2.50. gawd. ot 

GOETHE’S Complete Works, Novels, Poems, 
Dramas, Travels, Letters, Autobiography, etc. 
61 engravings, 10 vols. : 

GREEN’S History (larger) of the English People, 
48 illus., 4 vols. 

GUIZOT’S History of France, 423 engravings, 





vols. 

HUME’S History of England, one7steel engrav- 
ing and 32 other illus., 6 vols. 

IRVING, WASHINGTON, Complete Works. 

with Life of Washington, 34 engravings, 8 vols. 

—Popular edition, in 6 vols., $3.00. 

—Life of Washington, 2 and 4 vol. editions, with 


61 and 81 engravings. 


Great 
Offer 


To members of THE Boox 
any of KELLOGG’s periodica 


quoted, and which are foun 


all in largetypeandare 
excellent in paper, 
rinting, and binding. 
he prices are uniform 
er volume, as follows: 
est English cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.50; half calf, 
gilt top, $2.00 4 


Titles prefixed by a *® 
are issued also in a Popular 
Edition at 50c. a volume. 

By mail, postage per vol. 
isfrom 10c. to 15c. Send 
enough; change returned. 
Large orders should go by 
express or freight, trans- 
portation payable on ar- 
rival. 

FLAVIUS JOSEPHOS. History of the Jews 
9 engravings, 3 vols. 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES. Novels, Tales, and 
Poems, illustrated,8 vols. 


CLASS History of England, 25 illus., 
vois. 
—Essays and Poems, 15 illus ,8 vols. 


*McCARTHY’S History of Our Own Times, 82 
illus., 2 vols. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of Illustrious Men, 12 il- 
lus., 8 vols. 


RERESOOTT'S Conquest of Mexico, 11 illus., 2 
vois 


—Conquest of Peru, 8 illus. , 2 vols. 
*—Ferdinand and Isabella, 16 illus., 2 vols. 


RAMBAUD’S History of Russia, 37 illus. , 2 vols. 


RAWLINSON’S Seven Great Monarchies, 254 il- 
jas and 7 maps, 8 vols. 
Ancient Egypt, 105 iilus., 2 maps, 2 vols. 


ROLLIN’S Ancient History, 16 illus., 4 vols, 
RUSKIN, JOHN. Complete hp ape colored 


and other illus., 26 vols. bound in 18. 
Modern Painters, 931llus., 5 vols. 
~ Stones of Venice, 58 illus. 
SCHILLER’S Complete Works, Poems, Dramas, 
Essays, and Histories, 46 illus., 8 vols 
*xSCOTT, SIR WALTER. Waverly Novels, 128 
illns , 12 vols. 


~~ ' wTHACKERAY’S Complete Works, 260 illus. 


Buyers Union and subscribers to 
ls we offer for prompt orders: 


40 per cent. discount from the publishers’ list prices aobve 


din the publishers’ catalog which 


is sent free as above. Cost of transportation to be paid by purchaser. 
This offer gives you magnificent value for the money; the best editions are 
superb; the popular editions are wonderful for, the money, and give excellent satis- 


faction always. 
Send orders 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., —OR- 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


to either 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
THE Book BuYERS UNION, 


Address 61 E. 9th St., New York City. Any and all books supplied at wholesale prices. 


logg & Co. will be he D 
No. 61 East Ninth street, in the City of New 
the 6th day of May, 1902, at 1lo’clock in the forenoon 
for the purpose of electing directors and inspectors of 
election for the 
such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORKi/ 
Maaufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


. 


7ZSANDREWS 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 


«_ NEW YORK 


















$1,500 GUARANTEED YEARLY 


To high class man or woman [high-class teacher 
preferred], with chance for promotion and ad- 
vanced salary, to have charge small office at home 
or in home town, to attend to correspondence, ad- 
vertising, and other work. Business of highest 
order and backed by solid men financially and 
politically. A great opportunity fer the right 

erson. Hacloss self-addressed stamped saverope 
for full particulars to WALTER B. REDMAN, 
GENE g AL SUPERINTENDENT, Corcoran 
Building, 


Opposite United States Treasury, 
GTON, D.C. 








WASH 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS fer 


FRENC Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 


lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Oomplete Catalogue on application 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air, scenic beauty beyond compare. jan 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


THE “HOW 10 TEAGH™ SERIES 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style, and binding. 7x 5}4 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
somestamp. The following are now ready: 

NO. 















1 How to Manage Busy Work - 8-25 
2— Howto Teach Botany - = +25 
3— How to Teach Paper Folding - -25 
Howto Teach Reading - - .25 

Howto Make Charts - - -25 

Howto Teach Minerals - ~- .25 

Howto Teach Birds -  - - .25 

How to Teach Bugsand Beetles .25 

How to Teach Fractions - 25 

Teach Clay Modeling-  - =, «25 

1 Howto Teach Primary Arithmetic. 25 


Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 


stallment plan of payment. Anagent wanted in 
every town—s set can be sold to every teacher. 


R. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 8. 9th St. N.Y. 





The Annual! Meeting of the stock holders of E.L.Kel- 

i fa at the office of the corporation 
ork, on 
the ensuing year and for the transaction of 


J. I, Charlouis, Secretary 











The greatest satisfaction can be obtained from using 


=>ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


For Schools, Business, Ornamental Work, or any Other Purpose. 
ALL STYLES. ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { 








26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’. Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


r) 
THE FISK TEACHE AGENCIES | 
4 Ashburten Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Bleck, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 











THE ALBERT ) gcarneetttcitend coicess "Largest aud best ( FINE ARTS 
TEACHERS’ (Sgr Seto itl? Suse Vei'Bok hee) BUILDING, 
AGENCY. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. 





FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 





LONG EXPERIENCE. 
PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 


9 9 tablished in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg § Teacher S Bureau cane with ptr places than any previous year. 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. ¥., N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H. S, KELLOGG, Tanager, No, 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
1420 Chestnut Street, 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, PHILADELPHIA. 


Receives applications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


[Introduces to O dlleges, Schools, and Families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 

o Address ng Mort J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
quare, ew ork, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Bosten. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston 775-2 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WI1. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
If you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, = 3773 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Washington. 


ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 
tions. HARLAN P, PRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest aponcy west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 


Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayoi, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System 
Our Wax Crayons are put up tn gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
STANDARD CRAYON CO., 


509-517 Eastern Avenue, - = ‘i 


CLASSICS FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous books at prices ranging from 3c. to 15c. each. 
Catalog 2c. or free if you inclose this or mention name of this paper .. .. .. .. .° 


E. L. KELLOGG (@2 CO., 61 East 9th Street, New Sork, N. ». 


120 Tremont Street 
BOSTON. 


OJdest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Joun C. RockwEtu, Manager. 






































LYNN, MASS. 








DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high scheols 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience ia 
teaching, cam complete the course im one 
year, Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had en application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


A Library of 
Eminent Biography 

A few years ago these twelve books were 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, at the price of $1.00 each. 

Here we give you the twelve, printed in 
type shown by these lines on good paper, 
all nicely bound zm one volume, cloth, 788 
pages, for the wonderfully low price of 
45c., by mail 60c. The lives of 


Erqdeziek the Great, by Macauiay. 
tobert Burns, by Thos. Parizie. : 
Mary Queen of Scots, by Lamartine. 
Mahomet, by Gibbon. 

Martin Luther, by Bunson, 

Joan of Arc, by Michelet. 
Hannibal, by Thos, Arnold, of Rugby. 
Cesar, by Canon Liddell. 

Dliver Cromwell, by Lamartine, 
William Pitt, by Macaulay. 
Columbus, by Lamartine. 

Vittoria Colonna, by Trollope, 


All are great lives which one must 
know about—worth knowing—by writers 
of eminent ability and world-wide fame. 
You want a copy, of course. 


Plutarch’s Illustrious Lives. 


Lives of Illustrious Men. Plutarch. In one large 
12mo volume, 671 pages, fine cloth, 35c. mail, 47¢c. 


The volume includes in large type, the 
lives unabridged, as follows: Alexander, 
Julius Czsar, Pompey, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Brutus, Mark Anthony, Lycurgus, 
Solon, Pericles, Romulus, Fabius Maxim- 
us, Coto, Agesilaus, Coriolanus, Galba. 


WASHINGTON, 

The Great Life, by Washington 
Irving. In one volume, large, 
12mo, 682 pages; it is only slightly 
abridged from the $5.00 edition. 
Fine cloth, 36c.; mail, 50c. 


Livingstone. 


Life of David Livingstone, By Thomas Hughes,author 
of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” etc. Price reduced from 
$1.00 to 30c. mail 36c. 


“ The record of a noble life, and exalted 
character, and a career full of splendid 
achievements. Livingstone was, in the 
true sense of the word, a hero. The story 
so admirably told by the author of ‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby,’ is truly inspiring.” 
—Messenger, Philadelphia. 


E.L.Kellogg & Co. o7 John B. Alden, Manager 


Educational Publishers, The Book Buyers Union. 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Vacation Work 
for Teachers 


We want this Summer forty-six young 
men and young women Teachers, who 
have “vim” above the average, to work 
for us, at Institutes, among Teachers out- 
side, among School Boards, and to some 
extent in the better class of homes where 
— be welcomed. 

e offer pleasant work and a good 
chance to make big pay. We have sev- 
eral agents, whom you would certainly not 
consider your superiors, whe are steadily 
earning $100 a month over their expenses. 

Write for particulars to 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
Any and all books supplied. 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application. 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORE 
5 W. Isth Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 





For Slant Writing: 


110 Boylston Street 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


G LLO 1047 (-Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING: 1045 sat : NS 


1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
| 





HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererore MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


DBizso 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 
Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. 


ie ie 7] 





7 - - - New York City 











Relieves Exhaustion 



















When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


ATonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 


FREE 
CAMERAS 

























GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
tO Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
HOCCCClTCOESSSSSS SVS SSEEETSTOTTT SEES, 
$ SUMMER COURSES | July 7—Aug. 15 
$ In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
$ at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. 9th, 
10th, and 11th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
$ of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 
¢ TUITION $25.00. 
For Circular, address The Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
CY YY YS YY en te eo a eh a eee aaa nana ats 
E. FABER. 
LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
Bis le FOR SCHOOL USE. 
EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds. 
By General O. M. Mitchel. Small quarto, large type, cloth, 40c., mail 48c. 
“ As a popular lecturer on astronomy, Professor Mitchel has no equal.”—Morning 
Star, Boston. 
“Notable treatises on the most sublime of studies, attractive and intelligible alike 
to the learned and unlearned.”—President King, of Columbia College. 
Send orders to either 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
THE Book Buyers UNION. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 


Address 63 E. th St., New York City. Any and all books supplied at wholesale prices. 








a 
For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 
A No. 2 Brownie Camera 
| to any teacher whowill arrange to award the same 
| as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 
than one camera will be givenin any one school. 
| Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
| and address, the full name and address oftheir 
school and state average number of pupils in 
| attendance. 
| EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 
Home The University of Chicago 
offers over 225 elementary and 
college courses by correspond. 
tu 7 in 28 of its Departments, 
including Pedagogy,History,the 
Languages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
phy, Zoology, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruc- 
tion is personal. University credit is granted for 
college courses successfully mon sey Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 
The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill 
that during the heated term in Greater New York you 
must take wife and the children and 
of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on 
the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario 
and Western Railway, a region of absolute HEALTH 
AT MODERATE COST, 2,000 feet above the sea, with 
Fure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk, and only three hours 
ride on the cars, Send 7 cents for postage to the under- 
signed, or call and get free at offices below the Superbly 
Illustrated Book “SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. 
| It — list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
= their location, rates of board, facilities, attrac- 
1ons, etc. 
IN NEW YORK: 3Park Place, 113, 141, 165, 425, 1,354, 
A 4th Av. 245 Columbus Av., 153 Kast 
t. 125th St., 182 5th Av. ; ticket offices, 


1,370 Broadwa 
125th St., 273 
Franklin and West 42d St., Ferries, 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway, Eagle Office. 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 

J. ©. ANDERSON, 

Genera] Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 
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The Old Red School-House. 


By MELVIN Hix, New York City. 


Still stands the old, red school-house by the road ; 
Still flows the brook as in old days it flowed ; 

In nearby field still do the vattle browse ; 

Neath shady trees in summer days they drowse. 


Behind it still the pines cast gloomy shade, 

Where once beneath their boughs we children played ; 
There once we built up many a stone play-house, 

And covered them from sun with leafy boughs. 


In front far off the mountains lift their heads ; 
And on their rugged sides the forest spreads. 
And nearer still are fields and pastures green, 
Where yet the grazing flocks and herds are seen. 


To right the road goes winding up the hill ; 

And up it straining teams creep slowly till 

They reach the top, and soon are lost from view. 
Ah! I well that road a barefoot urchin knew! 


To left abruptly slopes the distant scene, 
Adown a narrow valley, hill confined, and green, 
Wherein, o’er many a fall a brooklet flows, 

And murmuring o'er its rocks and shallows goes. 


And near at hand, a strong-built dam doth make, 
The perfect semblance of a little lake, 

Filled up with crystal water pure and cool, 

From many a deep-fed spring and shady pool. 


Within the door, the high, bare, walls between, 

Rude, straight-backed seats and desks may yet be seen, 
Bedecked by many a deep-engraven name, 

In after years not all unknown to fame. 


There stands the master’s desk well up in front, 
Which oft, in old days bore the ferule’s brunt, 
Which weapon masters then did often wield, 

In fashion such that mischief soon did yield. 


Behind the desk the marks of nails are seen, 
Whereon were hung lithe limbs of birches green, 
The sight of which made many an urchin quake, 
And, vigorously applied, his back to ache. 


Ah! Memory yet the countenance can trace, 
Of masters many who held that honored place : 
For in old days the teachers honored were, 
And looked upon with reverential fear. 


Alas for children who have never seen 

The hillside’s rocky slope or meadows green; 
For whom, in summer’s deadly stifling heats, 
Exist ; neath leafy boughs, no cool retreats ; 


Who never yet have spent a care-free hour, 

With babbling brook or incense-breathing flower ; 
For whom no bobolink or robin sings, 

And thru the liquid air his music flings. 


Ah! blest are they who know the native joys, 

Which Mother Nature grants to girls and boys, 
Whose youth is spent on smiling fertile farms, 

Their plastic mem’ries stamped with Nature’s charms. 


Not such the scenes which city schools surround, 
Near them no inch of native soil is found. 

Shut in, ofttimes, by narrow filthy streets, 

No spot of green the aching eyeball greet 


What is Vital Instruction? * 
By Supt. L. E. WourFr, Kansas City, Kan. 


When, from time to time, the philosophic educator 
has announced the purpose of education to be the lead- 
ing of the learner into the civilization of the race, there 
has seemed to be nothing wanting to a brief, funda- 
mental statement. For is not this civilization of the 
race the accumulated achievement of all the centuries, 
our heritage from the past, the key to further achieve- 
ment? If so, what more reasonable than to put the 
learner in possession of this human achievement (or 
rather, to put him in possession of a representative of it 
as found in a course of study), that he may enjoy it and 
use it as a means to further conquest? Or, again, how 
shall one be certain when he has added to the sum of 
human knowledge unless he know the present state of 
that knowledge? 

In attempting to reduce the above doctrine to prac- 
tice, we are continually confronted with the tendency 
of instruction to become lifeless and formal. Indeed, a 
large per cent..of those who complete tne curricula of 
our schools, when they come to take up their life work 
not only add little to the civilization of the race, but are 
incapable of a proper utilization of this race legacy. In 
view of these facts may not the following be a better 
statement of the purpose of education: To enlarge and 
enrich the civilization of the race? For this civilization 
of the race embodies the results of all past human 
effort ; it-is that which lifts man from pauperism to 
affluence. Then what sublimer purpose could education 
have than to enable the learner to add to this munificent 
bequest? 

Study of Human Progress. 


If the above reasoning be correct, he who would build 
up a sound system of pedagogy in subject-matter, 
methods, and management must go for guidance to the 
human race, in its long march from poverty and impot- 
ence to wealth and power; must search out the methods 
by which primitive man—a slave to his savage appetites, 
crouching in abject fear in the presence of the forces of 
nature, unable to co-operate with his fellow—has be- 
come civilized man, subduing his passions, harnessing 
the forces of nature in his service and circling the 
earth with his arms of co-operation; must learn the 
master motive that has controlled this penniless human 
biped until he has become heir of all the past. For if 
the great purpose of education is to enable the learner 
to enrich this race heritage, he must needs master well 
the methods employed by his long line of thrifty ances- 
tors, in conquering the fortune to which he has fallen 
heir. 

Such study of the march of human progress reveals 
one overshadowing master motive—the desire for human 
well-being—happiness in the form of food (physical, in- 
tellectual, moral), clothing, shelter, fuel, transportation, 
communication of intelligence—of better quality and in 
greater abundance. There has been no time since 
human life began when this great motive has not been 
the inspiration of man’s conquest of his environment. 

It is true that no individual learner can repeat the 
experience of the race,—in history, geography, mathe- 
matics, language, and literature, the natural sciences ; 
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but he can assume toward the subject-matter of the 
school curriculum an attitude similar to. that occupied 
by the race towards its environment, can pursue his 
studies under a motive identical with, or similar to, the 
master motive that has been the guide and inspiration 
of the race. When instruction proceeds in harmony 
with this race motive it is vital ; otherwise it is mechan- 
ical and formal. 
Application. 


So much for the general and fundamental. Now for 
the application. What is the application of the race 
motive of human well-being to reading? Reading, on 
the thought-getting side, is understanding, appreciating, 
and enjoying the thought and sentiment of the author. 
Fortunate indeed is the pupil, or mature man or woman, 
who approaches reading or literature with a body of 
rich experimental knowledge, gained thru an intimate 
contact with things. The pupil is most successful in 
intelligent reading when the thought and sentiment of 
the author most perfectly meet and enrich his body of 
experience ; in a word, when his reading gives him the 
greatest enjoyment, ministering most completely to 
human well-being. . 

This fact—the necessity for a close relation between 
the thought and sentiment of the reading lesson on the 
one hand and the pupil’s experience on the other—sug- 
gests the following directions: (1) There should, in every 
school, be a wisely selected course in observation, ex- 
tending thru all the grades and covering a wide range 
of subject-matter, to the end that pupils be equipped 
with a rich body of experimental knowledge, to serve as 
a basis for reading; (2) the subject-matter of the read- 
ing books should be selected with reference to this body 
of experimental knowledge, and should correspond with 
it in variety and scope, giving equal emphasis to that 
experimental knowledge which is external and that which 
is internal in its origin ; (8) the teacher should recog- 
nize that good reading, on the thought-getting side, is 
a continual probing and enriching of this body of exper- 
imental knowledge, and that this is equally true of the 

mature scholar who interprets the most difficult classic, 
every stroke of the author’s literary brush being an ap- 
peal to the deepest and truest human experience. 

What is the relation of intelligible reading to the race 
motive of well-being? The purpose of intelligible read- 
ing is to transfer the contents of the selection from the 
mind of the reader to that of the listener ; that is, to 
minister to the well-being of the latter by endowing him 
wiih a literary possession. Much of the lifeless reading 
by pupils is no doubt due to their failure to get hold of 
the body of thought and sentiment contained in the sel- 
ection and constituting its background; but probably 
more of it is due to the failure of the reader to realize 
that he is delivering acoveted message to his classmates. 
Pupils should frequently be called upon to read a selec- 
tion unfamiliar to the other members of the class, so as 
to impress upon them that intelligible reading is 
thought-giving and sentiment-giving. 

The Language Side. 


Language is a vehicle of ideas from the speaker or 
writer to the listener or reader, in which the former 
ministers to the well-being of the latter by communicat- 
ing knowledge. The motive that controls the speaker 
or writer is the desire most perfectly to convey to the 
listener or reader the contents of the former’s mind, 
thus giving a maximum of satisfaction. This fact is el- 
oquent in determining the subject-matter, methods, and 
devices in language teaching. It suggests that every 
effort should be put forth to have what the pupil at- 
tempts to convey, orally or in writing, new to his class- 
mates, to the end that this race motive should have full 
play. Wherever possible, whether the pupil attempts 
the description of an object, the narration of an event, 
or the communication of an experience, the ideas in the 
mind of the speaker or writer should be a revelation to 
his listeners. Only in this way can the listeners be put 
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upon such tiptoe of interest as will stimulate the pupil 
who talks or writes to his best efforts. 

Every recitation should be a language lesson, not sim- 
ply in the correction of errors in grammar, but in the 
application of the fundamental principle that language 
is a vehicle of thought. The better to put this prin- 
ciple into practice, the teacher should analyze each reci- 
tation into its constituent topics and sub-topics, firmly 
holding the attention of the class to a single sub-topic 
at a‘time. Each sub-topic being composed of a group 
of ideas, the pupils should be trained to give vigilant 
attention as one idea after another ofa group is ex- 
pressed, and to know, at any stage of the recitation, 
what ideas of the group have been expressed and what 
still remain unexpressed ; also to be on the alert to per- 
fect and imperfect expression of a thought. 

While the question method is conducive to thought, 
it often gives little exercise to spontaneous expression. 
Many of the questions can be so briefly answered that 
the teacher frequently talks more than all the members 
of the class. From our lavish and abusive use of the 
question method in American schools a foreign visitor 
might conclude: (1) that the main purpose of the reci- 
tation is mental gymnastics and power of expression on 
the part of the teacher ; (2) that it is the custom in our 
country for our graduates, when they go out into life, 
not to speak unless they are questioned. 


Writing and Drawing Vitalized. 


As writing has for its purpose the communication of 
thought by means of written language, its requisites are 
legibility and rapidity. To the extent that these be- 
come the controlling motive of the teacher and pupil, 
the teaching of writing is vital. Many ingenious de- 
vices for keeping this motive prominent will occur to 
the skilful teacher. For example, pupils may be re- 
quired frequently to exchange pages of their writirg, 
done in a given time. Nothing will so impress upon a 
pupil the virtues of legibility and rapidity as the attempt 
to read an illegible page, or his inability to get the en- 
tire story because the writer did not finish in the time 
allotted, or the teacher’s refusal to read a manuscript 
till it is more legibly written. 

What has been said with regard to writing applies 
with equal force to drawing. Probably three-fourths of 
all the drawing in the schools of the United States 
violates the race motive. In most cases it is copying, 
pure and simple. So difficult is it to make the teaching 
of drawing vital that it may be many decades and even 
centuries before there will be a universal recognition 
and practice on the part of teachers and pupils of the 
fundamental principle that drawing, like language, is a 
means of expression. The same may be said of model- 
ing and making. 

Application to Other Studies. 


The purpose of spelling, on the alphabetic side, is one 
with writing ; that is, the communication of thought 
beyond the range of speech. Hence, written alphabetic 
spelling is in perfect harmony with the race motive. 
Oral alphabetic spelling is not in harmony with this 
motive, as the demand for it is not in life but at spell- 
ing matches. Alphabetic oral spelling, it is true, has 
an incidental value in articulation and pronunciation. 
In spelling, as in writing, the race motive can be em- 
phasized by requiring the pupils frequently to exchange 
their written productions to be read—sometimes at 
sight. 

On the side of phonetic spelling, the life equipment a 
pupil seeks is to be able to pronounce a reasonable num- 
ber of words, and to know where and how to help him- 
self to the pronunciation of any word that may come up 
in life. He should not only know how to arrive at the 
pronunciation of a word himself, but he should establish 
the habit of doing so by several years of practice in 
school. All this he can doif he is taught, month by 
month, and year by year, to use the elementary sounds, 
to unlock the pronunciation of unfamiliar words as he 
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finds them syllabified, accented, and marked diacritically 
—on the blackboard in the four lower grades, and in 
dictionaries in the four higher grades. 

History is a record of national achievement, in peace 
and war.’ The motive to this achievement is national 
well-being. This motive manifested itself during the 
period of discovery and exploration in a desire to learn 
the location, shape, and size of land bodies and the 
character of life upon them; during. the period of col- 
onization, in a desire to establish homes and lay the 
foundation of states for the protection of person and 
property ; during the French and Indian wars, in a de- 
sire on the part of the French to hold, and on the part 
of the English to take certain strategic points which 
commanded the three great routes to Canada; during 
the Revolutionary war, on the part of the English to 
cut off New England from the Middle States, and later, 
to crush the Tory South. Since the adoption of the 
national constitution it has manifested itself chiefly in 
a desire to establish a general government and to 
strengthen it. 

Around every great motive there cluster lesser 
motives, and every great motive is itself divisible ; but 
the same fundamental principle applies to all. He who 
interprets history in the light of this race motive may 
hope intelligently to interpret the events of his own 
times, and to profit by such interpretation ; while he 
who simply gets facts without the motive behind them, 
has received little preparation for civic life. 

Geography deals with the relation of man to the sur- 
face of the earth. This is 4 human relation of well-be- 


ing. Thus the race motive and the definition of geog-: 


raphy alike declare human well-being, in the form of 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel, transportation, and com- 
munication of intelligence, to be the vital thing ; loca- 
tion, @ mere incident. The child, before he enters 
school, left to himself, acquires his ideas of location in- 
cidentally. He learns the location of the homes of his 
playmates, the corner grocery, his school, the parks, in- 
cidentally, in the pursuit of his well-being. The mature 
man and woman acquire ideas of location in the same 
way, touring the earth. 

But the portion of the earth’s surface that can be 
reached by personal visitation is limited. The knowl- 
edge acquired thru personal observation must be sup- 
plemented by books of industry, geography, and travel, 
giving the life of the globe, and maps giving location. 

The final question that should be put to every conti- 
nent and grand division is its measure of human well- 
being, the quantity and quality of population it can sus- 
tain. Everything in geography should be brought under 
this great principle. Resources, industries, products, 
indented coasts, navigable rivers, waterfalls, relief forms, 
bodies of water, latitude and altitude, temperature, pre- 
vailing winds, rainfall—all end in human well-being. 
The teacher may surfeit his pupilswith facts concerning 
resources, industries, and products; but if he keep not 
this great vitalizing principle of human well-being stead- 
2 "7 view, his instruction will prove mechanical, formal, 

ead. 

The instructor in arithmetic seeks to enable the 
learner (1) to know what process to apply toa given 
problem and (2) to apply that process with accuracy and 
rapidity. But the conditions of business life—human 
well-being—determine the processes to be applied. 
Therefore, instruction in arithmetic is vital when it 
keeps these life conditions in the forefront, where they 
can form the motive for accurate and rapid arithmetical 
combinations. While it is true that nothing but per- 
sistent practice will secure accuracy and rapidity in 
arithmetical manipulation, it is equally true that better 
results will be secured when the motive to this manipu- 
lation is a natural rather than an artificial one. It was 


once the practice to require pupils to memorize the 
tables in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion before permitting the use of any part of these 
tables in the solution of problems. 
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Every effort should be made by the teacher to keep 
before the pupil the business conditions out of which 
the problem arises, so that he may have a natural motive 
for performing the arithmetical processes. If this is 
not done it will be found that he has memorized only 
the processes to be applied in a given example. being 
wholly at sea when confronted with another example in- 
volving the same principle. Nodoubt much of the poor 
instruction in arithmetic is due largely to a failure to 
ground the work firmly on life conditions. So strong is 
the tendency to divorce instruction in arithmetic from 
life, that the pupils often feel quite well satisfied if they 
come within a few dollars of the correct answer. They 
forget that nothing but the exact answer will be ac- 
cepted in the business world. It often has a very 
wholesome effect to require pupils to apply the problems 
to themselves. In this way they can be brought to real- 
ize the importance of accuracy and rapidity. A pupil 
who can, in imagination, be successively a banker, a 
stock broker, a borrower, a contractor, a merchant, will 
get a strong grasp of arithmetic. - 

The achievements in the natural sciences have been 
one continuous series of victories, giving man dominion 
over the resources and forces of the globe. Every 
achievement has ministered to human well-being. Hence 
it is this great principle that gives life and purpose to 
instruction in nature studies in the grades, and in the 
natural sciences above the grades. In physiology the 
osseous, the muscular, the digestive, the circulatory, 
the respiratory, and the nervous systems, all end in the 
very citadel of human well-being,—in life itself. We 
never fully realize how theoretical our instruction in 
physiology has been until we are confronted with a 
bodily injury—a cut, burn, dislocation of a joint, poison- 
ing, asphyxiation. Physics, chemistry, botany, mineral- 
ogy, meteoroly, zoology, astronomy, geometry, lend 
themselves readily to treatment under the principle of 
human well-being, and every day this principle is becom- 
ing more dominant in the teaching of these subjects, 

The race motive applies not only to the subject-matter 
and methods, but to management. Discipline is me- 
chanical when the pupil’s conduct is controlled exter- 
nally by the commands of his superiors. Discipline is 
vital when it is controlled internally by the pupil’s 
desire for the well-being of himself, his school, his 
teacher, his parents, his friends, or humanity. For- 
tunate-indeed is the teacher who can take his pupils into 
his confidence and explain to them his plans for the suc- 
cess of the school, thus enlisting their interest and 
sympathies, and securing their free and active co-oper- 
ation. 

Wa 


Pleasurable Teaching of Composition. 


In connection with a note calling attention to the new 
quarterly magazine School Work, the promise was made 
that a part of Prin. William McAndrew’s article should 
be republished in THe ScHooL JoURNAL. Behind Mr. 
McAndrew’s ideas is his own delightful and striking 
personality, but at the same time his suggestions are so 
practical that they can be adopted with profit by other 
teachers. 

I was once assigned to the charge of a high school 
class in composition, Mr. McAndrew tells us. My aim 
was to have a good time. In a previous school I had 


' gone thru the usual treadmill of composition teaching. 


I slaughtered the themes of my young writers and 
smeared the red ink over the pages until they looked 
like so many Marathons. I requfred each boy to cancel 
the wrong word and to write the correct ene. Then 
the papers came back to me and I checked them again, 
finding often the correction worse than the original er- 
rer. And so the papers went back and forth until, at 
length, every mistake had been rectified. Then the 
students re-wrote the whole and I re-read it and checked 
again the new errors and the uncor. ected old ones ; and 
so on, until I obtained a perfect copy. Those were the 
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days when I believed that the only way te write correctly 
was to write without error, and the only way to learn to 
write without error was to have all the errors pointed 
out and carefully eliminated. 

You know the effect of such drudgery upon the in- 
structor. To him there is nothing educative in it, yet 
We are willing to spend long hours on trivialities if we 
feel confident that our children are gaining by it. Here, 
however, is a practice that wastes the teacher’s time and 
does not advance the student. The effect of dwelling 
on errors, the irritation of petty or repeated correction 
seemed to make composition, for my earlier classes, a 
distasteful and even hateful process. 

About that time there came along the English revival. 
I got religion. Samuel Thurber was the evangelist that 
converted me. I spent two days in his composition clas- 
ses in the girls’ high school, in Boston, and came home 
inspired with the human touch of his teaching, especially 
with his “axioms,” which he afterwards elaborated in 
The School Review. The four that made the deepest im- 
pression on me were in effect : 

The writer must want to say something. 

He must get something to say. 

He must say it with pleasure. 

He must think of the reader. 

I deliberately threw away the orthodox aim, “to speak 
and write the English language correctly,” and with it 
the doctrine that every pupil’s diction is full of original 
sin and only to be saved by the casting out of error. I 
fell in with those few who see in English composition a 
remarkably effective means of cultivating a taste and ap- 
preciation for good literature. As this is the kernel of 
this whole humble tract on composition, I will ask you 
to go into the argument with me in some detail. 

If you come as a member of my class in composition, 
I do not hold out to you the expectation of becoming a 
writer ; but, I promise you that you will be more of an 
appreciator of the great writings of the world. This is 
one of the things I am sure of. I have taken lessons in 
instrumental and vocal music. I cannot perform in that 
department. My teachers, like all music teachers I 
know, aimed to teach me to play and to sing. They 
failed, but as a result of their teaching I now have an 
enjoyment of good music and a taste for it that is one 
of my purest delights. I studied drawing. My teacher 
tried to make me execute line, shading, grouping, and 
the other things, so that I might draw. I cannot draw 
at all; but a picture executed by an artist is a great 
deal more pleasure to me because I have tried some of 
the problems he has successfully solved. You see, what 
I am driving at, when I claim for English composition a 
high place as a factor for cultivating a taste and an ap- 
preciation for good literature. - With this aim I have 
found it easy to get a class to realize Samuel Thurber’s 
first axiom : “ You must get your student to want to say 
something.” 

I keep repeating to my students: “‘ We are trying to 
appreciate what the charm of this or that kind of writ- 
ing is. A good way is to try, ourselves, to do a piece of 
work of similar kind.” So I have collected a number of 
short and effective descriptions from this and that dis- 
tinguished author and, before reading one, I give the 
theme to the class to try their skill upon. It may be 
“the early morning ride ef the messenger as he called 
the villagers to arms ;” it may be “‘the wild racings of 
the great gun, loose on the deck of the man-of-war ;” 
it may be (for girls), “the bed-chamber of the king’s 
little daughter,” or “the garden of Queen Hildegarde.” 
Then, when the work is done, I choose three’ or four of 
the best pieces written by the students, and among 
them I slip the masterpiece by Longfellow, or Hugo, or 
Shakespeare, and I let the class select the best and tell 
why itisso. By degrees we get possession of some of 
the tricks of the trade of writing: the selection of a 
tone, the exclusion of unessential or discordant elements, 
the unpropriety of that great weakness of teachers, 
completeness, and the wonderful possibilities of the 
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right words to express the right ideas, I make constant 
use of the best engravings as the basis of a composition 
not asathing to be described, but as the particular 
place where the event you are going to narrate took 
place, or as the particular person who did what you are 
going to describe. For instance, I havea picture of a 
path thru the woods. The composition is to be “‘ Helen's 
Home-coming.” She has completed her course in the 
academy with honors, she is to be taken by her father, 
as a reward, on an interesting trip. Now, write the ac- 
count of her walk ; it is supposed to be a page taken 
right out of a longer story that you have written. Be- 
gin with “She opened the old gate and walked down the 
old, familiar path.” Picture things so as to imbue your 
reader with the spirit of this scene. 

I have obtained interesting results by using the same 
picture as the basis of two contrasted tones. It may be 
that a faithful old servant has been turned out by the 
new master and walks down this path into the cheerless 
world. I have had one set choose the somber and the 
other the gay treatment of this same picture and have 
enjoyed the contest. I have had a great deal of amuse- 
ment in entering the competition myself anonymously, 
and in losing or winning the vote for the best descrip- 
tion. 

So, attempting descriptions, character ‘painting, nar- 
ratives, short plots, brief dramatic scenes, and (most 
fun of all), humor and wit, I have found students writ- 
ing all I asked for, and more, with remarkable readiness 
and endurance. Thurber’s third axiom has been achieved 
by this plan, for the students certainly do undertake 
these problems with pleasure. What is more pertinently 
close to me is that I enjoy it thoroly myself. Nothing 
short of a set of by-laws can ever force me back into the 
old way of composition teaching, wherein the teacher 
makes the outline and there come back to him forty es- 
says all alike. 


we 
Co-Education Again. 


In his first communication to the board of trustees of 
Northwestern university, Pres.-Elect Edmund J. James 
took occasion to strike a blow atco-education. Hesaid, 
in part, according to the Literary Digest : 

“There are many signs of a marked re-action in the 
public mind on the subject of co-education. Friends of 
the movement may well view it with some concern. The 
tide seems in certain ways tohaveebbed. A pronounced 
reaction has set in. Not only has the system ceased to 
make new converts, but there are indications that it is 
losing ground in the very territory which it hed so com- 
pletely won. A new period of questioning is upon us. 
A sort of vague prejudice has arisen in the country at 
large, which indicates a new attitude of the public mind 
toward the whole problem. The system is attacked on 
new grounds and from new points of view. 

“One hears oftener the claim that the increasing 
number of women tends to feminize the institutions 
where they are, in some cases to such an extent as to 
discourage the attendance of men. It is urged with 
increasing persistence that the social distractions and 
dissipations form a serious problem, while others empha- 
size the fact that the broad difference in the future 
careers of the two sexes should find a more adequate 
recognition in the college curricula.” 

Dr. James’s remarks have aroused keen interest in 
the daily papers, which comment sympathetically on the 
views set forth by him, the Digest adds. The Phila- 
delphia Press says : 

“The present opposition to co-education does not 
take the form of denying to women a college education. 
It is simply an expression of an opinion that women are 
out of place at a man’s college. And the strongest ex- 
pressions of this opinion come from the men undergrad- 
uates themselves. These are heard from nearly every 
college and university that has established co-education. 
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Not loag ago the opposition to women students became 
so decided in Leland Stanford university, in California, 
that a rule was made limiting their number to a certain 
percentage of the total attendance. Andin Northwest- 
ern, Chicago, Cornell, Columbia, and Brown, the male 
undergraduates are manifesting their dislike of co-edu- 
tionin ways that are more annoying than chivalrous.” 

“ft would hardly be just. to say that co-education,” 
the Boston Transcript comments, “‘so far as it had been 
tried, had failed in the Hast, but it is nevertheless true 
that it has not been as popular asin the West, especially 
where it has been grafted on to the old method, as has 
been shown by the somewhat strained relations at Wes- 
leyan university. There has not been the same neces- 
sity for it here, and a conservative spirit has rather 
discouraged it. We think both young men and young 
women, as a matter of abstract preference, would choose 
to be educated in separate institutions. There is more 
freedom for both under such an arrangement, and they 
fall more easily and naturally into the line of college 
life best suited to each class. If the same tendency is 
beginning to be experienced in the states of the Middle 
West, it is an indication that that section also is be- 
coming more conservative. 

“We can hardly believe that in the newer common- 
wealths farther West they have yet tired of the co-edu- 
cational system. It meets more promptly and adequately 
the educational requirements of a new section, and if it 
is ever finally abandoned in our higher institutions of 
learning it will only be after wealth and population have 
so increased all over the country that economy and dis- 
tance will cease to be vital considerations,” 


Sr 


Physiographic Features of Minneapolis. 
By Mary E. ANDREWS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Horizontal rock strata making an almost level plain ; 
a river winding between low banks until it plunges over 
a perpendicular ledge, then zigzagging on in a narrow, 
steep-sided gorge, to enter the broader, deeper, older 
valley of the Minnesota-Mississippi at Fort Snelling, 
seven miles below; glacial drift covering the plain, and 
heaped up in abrupt, irregular hills on either side of the 
river, at varying distances ; a number of clear lakes fill- 
ing the bowl-like hollows among the drift hills; these 
are the chief factors that make up the physiography of 
Minneapolis. To them should be added Minnehaha 
creek, which carries the water of Lake Minnetonka 
across the southwestern part of the city, passing thru 
several small lakes on its way to the ledge over which it 
drops as Minnehaha falls. 

These physiographic features find their explanation in 
a sequence of events as interesting as a novel to one 
who loves nature. It has been the fascinating task of 
Shaler, Upham, and other geologists to deduce cause 
from effects, and they have accomplished their task with 
a careful attention to detail that can only be appreci- 
ated by reading their works. 

Along the walls of the river gorge, and in Minnehaha 
ravine below the falls, the rocks of the region are to be 
seen. They are a soft sandstone, knowa as St. Peter's 
sandstone, underlying a ledge of hard limestone. Both 
are of the Lower Silurian system of rocks, and immedi- 
ately above them lies the glacial drift. Thereis nothing 
to show that this part of the continent was ever be- 
neath the ocean after the close of the Lower Silurian. 
When the millions of years that elapsed between that 
time and the Glacial period had passed, there came those 
long ages of intense cold, when the snow jokuls of the 
North piled the ice mountain high all over what is now 
British America, pushing great lobe-shaped glaciers far 
into the United States. 

The great ice sheet alternately advanced and retreated 
as the cold increased or relaxed ; and there were long 
interglacial periods when the ice melted far back, drop- 
ping its load of northern rock material, and leaving it to 
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be covered up again by the next glacial advance. This 
condition of things caused many readjustments of drain- 
age channels. While the Nelson river was a mass of 
ice, the waters of the Saskatchewan and the Winnepeg 
lake region must have had a different outlet, and the 
evidence points to the Minnesota as the channel by 
which those waters were conveyed to the Southern gulf. 

Again, the melting of the ice as it retreated must have 
left many old river courses blocked by rock débris, and 
innumerable temporary streams and lakes must have 
been formed. Evidences of all such changes are to be 
found in and around Minneapolis. Before the Glacial 
period began, the Mississippi seems to have followed a 
channel that leaves the present bed at a point north of 
the city and extends south-eastward to theriver bend at 
St. Paul. Another buried river channel marks its course 
during one of the long interglacial periods. This last 
leaves the present river bed a short distance above St. 
Anthony falls and extends across the city to its western 
limit, where it is occupied in part by the beautiful little 
chain of lakes, Cedar, Calhoun, Harriet, and Lakeof the 
Isles. It there bends southward and continues on to 
the Minnesota gorge. Looking north from the West 
hotel, or from any of the streets crossing Hennepin 
avenue in that neighborhood, one sees a gentle depression 
that indicates that buried channel. 

This interglacial river course was in its turn buried 
under glacial debris ; and when the ice again retreated 
from the region the river found its present course easier 
than the ancient one. Once arrived at the site of Fort 
Snelling, the regenerated stream plunged into the noble 
Minnesota-Mississippi gorge, and the falls of St. An- 
thony were born. 

At once they began the work of cutting the gorge 
that exists to-day, wearing away the soft St. Peter’s 
sandstone, undermining the limestone, until it yielded 
to the weight of water. Once past the mouth of Minne- 
haha creek, that beautiful fall became possible. But 
the investigations of Mr. U.S. Grant have opened up 
an interesting chapter in the history of Minnehaha 
ravine. He has shown that its lower portion was cut 
by a part of the river, which there divided, a small 
branch flowing around an island. That abandoned 
channel can be traced thru Minnehaha park; and the 
Soldiers’ home stands on the southern point of the one- 
time island. 

But the burial of river channels, the obliteration of 
ancient contour lines, and the establishment of new 
drainage courses were not the only changes brought 
about by the great ice age. Morainic drift hills were 
left crossing the country in irregular lines, and the 
entire face of the land was covered by a ground moraine 
of loose material brought down from the North. Into 
the hollows of the irregular surface the water collected, 
forming beautiful lakes, thousands of which remain to- 
day in Minnesota. The bowlder-strewn plain that slopes 
gently to the river on either side shows evidences that 
the drift material was rearranged by water flowing from 
the melting ice mass. On either side of the river the 
surface of the glacial deposit is as level as the under- 
lying limestone, while a short distance tothe east of the 
State university, drift hills may be seen rising abruptly 
above the terrace-like surface, and extending in either 
direction along the river. They are irregular, knobby 
hills, with bowl-like hollows between, that rise, at the 
reservoir, to a height of nearly 200 feet above the river. 
They are just such hills and hollows as are formed along 
the margins of glaciers to-day, and are recognized by 
geologists as part of a marginal moraine. 

Again, in the western part of the city drift hills give 
variety of contour ; but there the Lowrey hill series has 
been shown by Mr. Warren Upham to belong to the 
class of deposits called eskers, or ridges built up under- 
neath a glacier by streams flowing in tunnels, whose 
continually melting ice roofs allow of considerable accu- 
mulation of material. 

(Continued on page 476.) 


Ghe N. E. A. will meet at Minneapolis, July 7-11. 
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Notes of New Books, 


The War in South Africa: Its Cause and Conduct is another 
volume by A. Conan Doyle on the great conflict that has devas- 
tated several countries. The author presents the case from 
the British point of view, of course, but he claims to give what- 
ever there is to be said on the other side. In his opinion it is 
not very much. He holds that wherever the British have 
sinned in their dealings with the Boers it has been thru care- 
lessness or lack of knowledge of the conditions or the people 
with whom they had to deal. 

The trouble originated when slavery was abolished and the 
Boers, offended at this action, emigrated to the north side of 
the Orange river. Another cause for ill-feeling was the as- 
sumption of sovereignty over Natal by the British govenrment; 
still another was the annexation of the Transvaal, ‘But how- 
ever mistaken Great Britain may have been,” says the author, 
“‘she had no possible selfish interest in view. There were no 
Rand mines in those days, nor was there anything in the 
country to tempt the most covetous. An empty treasury and 
two expensive native wars were the reversion which we took 
over. It was honestly considered that the country was in too 
distracted a state to govern itself and had, by its weakness, 
become a scandal and danger to its neighbors and itself.” If 
the matter had been delayed, he thinks, annexation would 
have been asked for by the majority of the inhabitants. 

But the Boers rose and defeated the British in a few skir- 
mishes. After the defeat at Majuba Hill there was a complete 
surrender of the Gladstonian government, “an act which was 
either the most pusillanimous or the most magnanimous in re- 
cent history.” Unfortunately the Boers did not consider that 
the act was prompted by magnanimity, but rather that it was 
prompted by fear, and since then they have been planning and 
working for the control of all of South Africa. The crisis was 
hastened by the discovery of gold and the influx of a large 
foreign population, mostly British. It was the complaint of 
injustice on the part of these that led to negotiations which 
ended in war. 

The author does not altogether sanction the farming burning, 
but says that a great part of it was done asa military neces- 
sity, the farms being used as refugees for snipers and railroad 
wreckers. The concentration camps, in his opinion, were ab- 
solutely necessary, and most of the Boers have been morecom- 
fortable in them than they ever were in theirown homes. He 
vigorously defends Tommy Atkins, saying that the self- 
restraint and humanity of the British soldiers have never been 
surpassed by soldiers in any war. Dr. Doyle takes to task 
those of his own countrymen, especially Mr. Stead; who have 
misrepresented the situation. Much falsehood, he claims, has 
been circulated thru the German press, tho the conduct of the 
German government has been correct. (McClure, Phillips & 
Company, New York.) 


The Portion of Labor, by Mary E. Wilkins, is a novel which 
embodies this author’s mature thought on the subject of the 
laboring man and his relations to the community and his em- 
ployer. Miss Wilkins has made a thoro study of the con- 
dition of the middle classes and she has worked out her ideas 
in an interesting plot. Ellen Brewster, the horoine of the 
story, is a child who develops into a maiden as good as she is 
fair. Her mother comes from a poor family where the 
chances of getting education were slender. Nevertheless the 
mother appreciates the value of an education and it is the am- 
bition of her life that her daughter shall have those advantages 
which she had not enjoyed. 

Ellen’s sensitiveness to a remark that her mother made, led 
to the child’s running away. She was found by a wealthy 
woman who coveted the little girl as her own and would not 
have given her up to her parents had she not feared the anger 
of the townsfolk. Upon this little adventure hinges much of 
Ellen’s after life. The child grows up to maidenhood with all 
the lovable qualities that we are fond of ascribing to young 
girls. She is a favorite at school with teachers and pupils 
alike. After graduation the strong qualities in her nature 
come forth when she refuses a Vassar college education and 
enters the factory as a day laborer in order that she may help 
her father with her small earnings. Ofcourse, thereis a love 
story, and the nephew of the wealthy woman who befriended 
Ellen is the hero. Robert Lloyd’s admiration for the strong 
heroic girl as she patiently works in his factory is one of the 
pleasantest features of the story. In Ellen’s connection with 
the strike, her earnest championing of her poor neighbor's 
cause, her honest convictions of the dignity of labor and the 
relations which should be sustained between employed and 
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employé, have given Miss Wilkins an opportunity to work out 
her own ideas on this great question of labor and capital. The 
story of Ellen Brewster’s struggles and the temptation that 
beset her but thru which she proved her own strength of 
1 ed will be enjoyed by all. (Harper & Brothers. Price, 


The many admirers of Mary Johnston, whose first two books 
“To Have and to Hold” and “Prisoners of Hope” took the 
country by storm, have read her last book Audrey with 
great enjoyment. Miss Johnston has the happy faculty of in- 
teresting her readers in the very first chapter, and the interest 
is sustained thruout the book. Audrey, the heroine, is a child 
who, when we first meet her, may be described as a “sweet 
child of nature, innocent and loving, whose life so far has been 
happy and free from harm.” As a contrast to this gir] the 
reader is introduced to Mistress Evelyn Byrd upon whom 
fortune has showered all the gifts and graces which the gods 
bestow. The one runs about bare of feet, bare of arms, and 
brown as a gypsy. The other is gowned in the latest fashion ; 
she rides in a coach and is accompanied by devoted atten- 
dants. But Audrey in her way is as interesting as Mistress 
Evelyn Byrd is in hers. The fair lady of fortune is in love 
with Marmaduke Haward and the plot is woven around these 
three characters. The beauty and the grace of Evelyn are 
not her only charms. She proves that she can be sweetly for- 
giving, and can show wonderful womanly kindness to this girl 
Audrey who eventually steals away the heart of Haward. 

There is a gathering together in this book of many colonial 
customs, for the scene is laid in the old Virginian capital of 
Williamsburg. Miss Johnston has displayed the results of 
matured study in her last work. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 


The Colonials, by Allen French, is a story connected with 
the American war for independence, and is one that will be 
likely to take a permanent place among historical romances. 
The reader is introduced to the heroine at Detroit, which was 
then a frontier post in the wilderness Sheis Alice Tudor, the 
daughter of a London merchant, who has been kidnapped in 
Montreal by the Indians and adopted by the chief of the Potta- 
watomies. Frank Ellery, a Boston-bred youth, whom chance 
has driven from home, becomes interested in the girl and tries 
to buy her from the chief. In the meantime a British lieu- 
tenant, Sotheran, seeks to betray her. The chief in anger 
takes her back and Ellery follows him and his party into the 
wilderness. By his knowledge of woodcraft he saves |them all 
from starvation, and tho the Indians are killed by their en- 
emies, he rescues the girl and conducts her safely to the fort. 
She sails for England thinking he had died of a fever brought 
on by his exertions. 

Next all the main characters are brought together in Boston, 
at the breaking out of the Revolution. Ellery’s appearance 
brings great joy to Alice, who has treasured his memory ever 
since the terrible experience in the wilderness. But he is a 
rebel, and a confidant of Warren, Hancock, and others. 
Sotheran seeks her hand, and tries to get his rival out of the 
way by having him arrested asatraitor. . 

While these events are taking place the historical drama 
passes before our eyes—including the destruction of the tea 
in Boston harbor, the closing of the port, the affair at Concord 
and Lexington, the siege of Boston, the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
the fortification of Dorchester Heights, and the sailing away 
of the British for Halifax. All these events are described 
very vividly. The reader will wonder, with the author, at 
the lack of generalship shown by the British in lying idle in 
Boston and allowing the Americans to fortify a height com- 
manding the city, thus forcing them to leave. 

Sotheran tries to carry Alice away to England. His vessel 
is overhauled by an American ship and after a hard fight he is 
killed. Alice and Ellery are therefore reunited. (Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York. Price, $1.50 ) 


Life Everlasting is an essay by John Fiske, delivered at 
Cambridge, Mass., at the request of Harvard university, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Ingersoll lectureship. It is a 
continuation, and, in a sense, the completion, of that series of 
philosophic studies issued under various titles. The subject is 
discussed in the line of evolution and also in its historical as- 
pects. He infers from what man has already become by the 
play of the infinite force in whose beneficent hand he is, that 
the next logical step in his progress is the attainment of the 
life everlasting. Coming from such a thoro man of science 
and philosopher, his conclusions are especially gratifying to 
believers in immortality. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Price, $1 00.) 
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Contributions to Education. 


The University of Chicago announces the m iggy of six 
small paper covered pamphlets under this head. The following 
numbers of the series have thus far appeared. 


Number 1.—Isolation in the School, by Ella Flagg Young. 
Paper covers. Postpaid, 55 cents. 

Number 2.—Psychology and Social Practice, by John Dewey. 
Postpaid, 28 cents. 

Number 3.—The Educational Situation, by John Dewey. 
Postpaid, 55 cents. Published by The University of Chicago 
Press, 1902. 

Isolation in the School. 


This is treated under three heads, namely: (a) The Parts 
of this Social Institution; (b) Some Recent Constructions of 
Psychologic, Ethic, and Logical Modes, etc.; (c) The Function 
of a Schoolin a Democracy. R 

The first chapter is partly a restatement of that portion of 
Dewey's “School and Society” which treats of the origin and 
primary aims of the various parts of the school system. This 
reveals adiversity of aim and consequent non-articulation of 
the kindergarten, elementary, and secondary schools, and the 
colleges. Such isolation results in waste and inefficiency. 

The second chapter shows how the psychology of recent 
date has solved many problems formerly insoluble, and has 
emphasized with demonstration many truths formerly but 
vaguely suspected, 

In the third chapter the author, using Superintendent Max- 
well’s statement of the dangers of over-supervision in the city 
of Brooklyn, preaches a very effective sermon on “freedom of 
teaching.” We quotea few of the author’s pregnant remarks: 

“To predicate freedom for teachers in the superintendent’s 
position, or for teachers in the principal’s or the supervisor’s 
position, is not sufficient to establish freedom as an essential ; 
it must be predicated for all teachers (p. 33.)” 

“No more un-American or dangerous solution of the diffi- 
culties involved in maintaining a high degree of efficiency in 
the teaching corps of a large school system can be attempted 
than that which is effected by what is ‘termed ‘close supervi- 
sion.’ Frequent visitations to the schools in the district, or 
ward, bring the minutize of each school-room into the fore- 
ground, and develop a feeling of respensibility for matters of 
detail which are of a purely personal nature; and hence it 
follows that a ranking officer may be so near to the daily 
‘work as to have an exaggerated or mistaken conception of the 
obligations of a superintendent in determining the method in 
regard to even the non-essentials in the conduct of the school. 


“In a short time the teachers must cease to occupy the posi-’ 


tion of initiators in the individual work of instruction and 
discipline, and must fall into a class of assistants, whose duty 
consists in carrying out instructions of a higher class which 
originates method for all” (p. 107). 


Psychology and Social Practice. 


Professor Dewey’s address as President of the American 
Psychological Association, delivered’'at New Haven in 1899. 
The point of view of this address is that psychology bears the 
same relation to ethical values in the social sphere that the 
material sciences bear to the control of nature and the con- 
veniences of life. In both cases the problem is. “one of the 
development of science and of its application to life.” 

But “psychology will never provide rewdy-made materials 
and prescriptions for the ethical life, any more than physics 
dictates off-hand the steam-engine and the dynamo.” 

Incidentally the author undertakes to refute Professor 
Miinsterberg’s famous dictum that psychology is of no prac- 
tical use to the teacher. Miinsterberg says pure psychology 
is to be applied by the general educational theorist— the mid- 
dleman—and handed over in the form of rules and maxims to 
the teacher, who must not meddle with these high *hings! 
“Do we not lay a special linking science,” he adds, ‘‘ every- 
where else between the theory and practical work? We have 
engineering between physics and the practical workingmen in 
the mills; we have a scientific medicine between the natural 
science and the physician.” 

To this Dr. Dewey replies: “It is the participation by the 
practical man in the theory, thru the agency of the link- 
ing science, that determines at once the effectiveness of the 
work done, and the moral freedom and personal development 
of the one engaged init. It is because the physician no longer 
follows rules, which, however rational in themselves, are yet 
arbitrary to him (because grounded in principles that he does 
not understand), that his work is becoming liberal, attaining 
the dignity of a profession, instead of remaining a mixture of 
empiricism and quackery.” 

The same réasoning and almost the same phraseology may 
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be applied to the teacher. Just to the extent to which he un- 
derstands psychology and the educational principles deduced 
from it does his work attain the dignity of a profession. If 
he is forever to work by rules furnished by the middleman, he 
will always remain an artisan, and wifl never liberalize his 
work. He will be but a hewer of wood and drawer ef water 
for Miinsterberg and his fellow psychologists, the priests.in 
the educational tabernacle. Carried to its logical conclusion 
this dogma results in the sort of slavery against which Mrs. 


Young protests in the first volume of this series. In a short . 


time teachers must cease to occupy the position of initiators 
and must fall into a class of assistants whose duty 
consists in carrying out instructions of a higher class which 
originates method for all.” ; 
Miinsterberg then offers as the legitimate function of th 
poor school teacher, the very servitude against which Mrs. 
Young and Professor Dewey warn us. 


The Educational Situation. 


This consists of three addresses, delivered on different occa- 
sions, but developing a common theme. 

(a) ‘As Concerns the Elementary School” is the title of 
chapter I. The author describes in a semi-humorous vein the 
familiar method of introducing a new study into a town school. 
The superintendent reads about it, the newspapers agitate it, 
the clubs take it up, and finally the school board passes the 
necessary resolution and the thing is done. By-and-by some 
citizen complains that the children can no longer read, or write 
or spell, or cipher, as they used to; an investigation is made ; 
and the reformer is put upon therack. Result : the edict goes 
forth that there must be more drill in the fundamentals ! 

In this way many subjects have within recent years been 
added to the curriculum, and to-day we are suffering from 
over-pressure, endless multiplicity, and confusion incident to a 
state of transition. We have got beyond the traditional three 
R’s, but have not yet got complete command of the present. 
The specific ills that afflict us are: Size of classes, keeping 
teachers in one grade year by year, teacher has no voice in 
making course of study, politics, vested interests. 

The experience thru which we are passing is, however, not 
alarming ; it is, on the contrary, valuable. We are near the 
end of the experiment. The conclusion will show us the sur- 
vival of the fit. 

(b) ‘As Concerns Secondary Education,” is discussed in 
chapter II. The main difficulty here is the mal-adjustment of 
the high schoel course to the grades on the one hand and to 
the college on the other. The question whether the high 
school should prepare for college or for life, and whether 
different courses should be used for these several ends, is 
asked and answered. The conclusion is reached that so far as 
adjustment on the college side is concerned, the case is im- 
proving, for the colleges themselves are solving the problem 
by the adoption of a multiplieity of courses which make the 
college broad enough to attach to any group of high school 
studies. 

(c)) What is the situation ‘‘As Concerns the College”? Dr. 
Dewey compares briefly the three principal parts of the educa- 
tional system, showing that the elementary school is the 
people’s school and is responsive to popular needs ; the college 
is further away from the mass of people and is controlled by 
the conservative forces of tradition; while the secondary 
school is subject to both forces. Originally the college was a 
vocational institution. That function gradually departed 
from it, and it took on more and more of the form of an insti- 
tution for general culture. Now the high school is appropri- 
ating this function. In the future the college should com- 
pletely yield to the high school the function of training for 
culture, and should become again, as it was in the beginning, 
an affair for specific training. 

Teachers who like to have the latest judgment on their call- 
ing expressed by competent authority will do well to serd for 
these little books. Mrs. Young and Professor Dewey both 
emphasize some important truths which teachers and educa- 
tional authorities should take to heart. The most important 
of these is the independence of the teacher. The whole trend of 
organization and management in city schools is to encroach 
more and more upon the discretionary powers of teachers and 
principals. Superintendent Maxwell said in a recent lecture, 


_“Tf there is one thing worse than a martinet superintendent 


it is a martiret principal.” The constant temptstion of both 
is to violate the rights of teachers in the exercise of legiti- 
mate freedom in teaching. JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 





If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, troubled with 
kidney complaint, general debility, lacking strength, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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President Butler’s Installation. 


Ifany striking evidence had been wanting to reveal to the 
world how thoroly our great universities are established 
and believed in as essential institutions in our national 
life, the installation of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as 
president of Columbia university supplied it on Satur- 
day last. There participated in the procession forty- 
seven presidents and eighty-eight professors of well- 
known colleges and universities, not counting any of the 
men and women connected with Columbia; the presi- 
dent of the United States, Governor Odell, Mayor Low, 
Senator Depew, members of the president’s cabinet, 
Major-General Brooke, Rear-Admiral Barker, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, the librarian of Congress, and other eminent offi- 
cers of our national government ; State Superintendent 
Charles R. Skinner, State Librarian Dewey, Secretary 
Parsons, and regents of the University of the State of 
New York; municipal officers of the city of New 
York, many high dignitaries of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant churches, and other men of international dis- 
tinction in the fields of law and justice, diplomacy, sci- 
ence, theology, and education. The procession bore elo- 
quent testimony to the high honor in which the worthy 
institutions for higher education are held in this coun- 
try, aside from all it meant for Columbia university, and 
the solidarity among the men and women who are the 
keepers of American college and university ideals. Here 
Arehbishop Corrigan and Bishop Potter and Bishop 
Warren joined hands in a common cause; Lord Kelvin 
and Edmund Clarence Stedman stood united. The 
omission of representation from the fields of music and 
the fine arts was no doubt due to an oversight. How- 
ever, among the something like three thousand people 
jn the audience were to be found persons famous in al- 
most every line of human endeavor. 

The report of the installation exercises will have to 
be deferred till next week, but a word may be added 
here concerning the man whose official inauguration as 
president of Columbia was the occasion of all this splen- 
dor. 

Dr. Butler is still a young man of forty years, “on 
the morning side of life,” as President Patton, of 
Princeton, daintily put it at the installation on Morning- 
side Heights. Elizabeth, N. J., was his birthplace, and 
in the public schools of Paterson he received his prep- 
aration for Columbia. Since 1882, when he was grad- 
uated at the head of his class, in the institution of which 
he is now the executive head he has succeeded to the 
highest honors in almost every organization with which 
he has been identified. In 1887, he organized the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers (now Teach- 
ers college), and became president of it. In 1886, he 
entered the department of philosophy and education in 
Columbia as instructor ; in 1890, he became dean of the 
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faculty. In 1888, he was made a member of the New 
Jersey state board of education; the following year he 
represented the state at the Paris Exposition as educa- 
tional commissioner. He was elected to the Paterson 
school board, and in 1892 became president of it. He 
was president of the Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
atory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, and 
held almost every position of distinction in the N.E.A.,, 
from the presidency of the general association down. 
Somehow he always succeeds to the headship. This 
certainly is a remarkable record, and reveals the won- 
derful directive power, organizing skill, and executive 
force which every one is bound ,to acknowledge who is 
brought in contact with him. 


SF 


Preparations for the establishment of a Parker memo- 
rial fund are proceeding in an encouraging manner. 
Assurances of support have been received from many 
quarters. A committee composed of prominent educa- 
tors will have charge of the fund. Dr. E. Oram Lyte, 
principal of the state normal school at Millersville, Pa.; 
Dr. John W. Cock, principal of the Northern Illinois 
state normal school at DeKalb, Ill.; and Dr. Samuel T. 
Dutton, superintendent of the Horace Mann school, 
New York city, have already announced their acceptance 
of membership. Mr. Dutton writes: “Let me say that 
Iam most heartily in sympathy with your plan for a 
monument to Colonel Parker, and I shall be pleased to 
serve as best I can on the proposed committee.” 


Mr. Cook writes: “I am glad to assist in any way in 
furthering the erection of a suitable monument to Col- 
onel Parker ; hence you are at liberty to enroll me as a 
member of the committee. It will be a satisfaction to 
aid in perpetuating the memory of one who was person- 
ally so dear to me and to whom the community at large 
is so greatly indebted.” 


Prin. W. M. Stewart, of the state normal school at 
Salt Lake City, sends the following tribute to the mem- 
ory of Colonel Parker: 


I have a word to say of Colonel Parker. In him the 
teachers among the Rocky Mountains keenly mourn the 
loss of one whom they regarded as a great teacher and 
educational! reformer. I, personally, owe a debt of 
gratitude to Col. Francis W. Parker for the educational 
inspiration I received, first from his book “Talks on 
Teaching,” and second, from personal contact with the 
man himself. In 1885, while a teacher in a little coun- 
try village a copy of “Talks on Teaching” fell into my 
hands. I cannot describe the influence it had upon me 
at that time. I felt like devoting my whole life to the 
cause of education, and I resolved that I would work 
unceasingly to the end of my days for something better 
for the children. How I longed to meet the author of 
that book. However, the opportunity was soon open to 
me. 


I first met Colonel Parker at the N. E. A. in Chicago 
in 1887, and since that time I have been familiar with 
his work and his educational reforms. In 1892 the 
Colonel visited Utah and addressed, for two weeks, the 
most enthusiastic and appreciative body of teachers ever 
assembled in this state. On one occasion eight thous- 
and parents listened with almost breathless attention 
to his famous lecture, “The Child;” an eloquent appeal 
in behalf of the child. 


This visit had a most wonderful influence on education 
in Utah. The state normal school of the University of 
Utah, over which I preside, owes much of its spirit and 
methods to Col. Francis W. Parker. I feel sure that 
the teachers of Utah will do their part in honoring the 
name of this great educator. 
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So the Good Work Goes On. 


The Hancock school, in Boston, accommodates the 
girls whose homes are in the North End. Each year 
there are received between two hundred and three hun- 
dred pupils who do not understand English. 

The homes of the girls, says L. H. Dutton, in the 
Christian Endeavor World, do not provide ideal oppor- 
tunities for quiet study, or a chance to read undisturbed. 
Small tenements and large families are the prevailing 
conditions, whether they represent Russia or sunny 
Italy. 

In 1899 a plan was arranged to meet and overcome 
the difficulties that seemed to bar the way. A room in 
the school building was opened each Monday evening 
from six to eight o’clock for the use of the pupils of the 
ninth grade. The opportunity was so eagerly accepted 
that the plan has been enlarged. This year eight teach- 
ers have volunteered for the work, and rooms are 
kept open four evenings each week for the pupils of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

The girls are invited to come for the entire evening 
or part of the evening, as they desire. No regular order 
of exercise is taken up. Each pupil acts her own pleas- 
ure, reading, writing, studying the morrow’s lessons, 
consulting reference books, or seeking information from 
her teacher. 

Not all come every night, but during the week all of 
the pupils have given one or more evenings to helpful 
work in their school home. 

The teachers have done the evening work voluntarily, 
without extra pay, and the time has been so divided 
that no teacher has more than one evening a week in 
the school-room. 

The plan thus far is a decided success, and capable 
of expansion to far greater possibilities for good. Two 
per cent. only of the army of pupils in the Hancock 
school reach the eighth and ninth grades. Ninety-eight 
per cent. leave school when fourteen or fifteen years of 
age to take up the burdens of the breadwinner. We 
hope and expect that this great class of pupils who are 
obliged to leave their regular studies will be induced to 
continue their work in our evening home. 

There are seven thousand children under seventeen 
years of age in Boston’s Ward Six. Not more than one 
per cent. of the number ever go to school beyond the 
grammar grades. Can we not open our school buildings 
for the benefit of such adult children? Is it not possible 
even to give them training that would be helpful in the 
craft by which they earn their daily bread? They are 
the future citizens of our country. 

Cannot our great educational palaces, now open five 
hours each day and monuments of darkness for the 
remainder of the twenty-four, be opened and classes 
formed for instruction in good citizenship? 

The school-house should be the neighborhood center, 
where the child can receive his early instruction, where 
the youth can continue his development in any desirable 
direction, where the parent can listen to lecture or con- 
cert or discuss the questions of the day, where creed or 
caste never enter, but good citizenship and fellowship are 
always present. 

a 


Overstimulation of Children. 


Too many playthings debase a child’s mind and morals, 
said Earl Barnes in a recent discussion of ‘‘ The Danger 
of Overstimulation with Young Children,” before the 
Kraus Alumni Kindergarten Association. He argued 
that the child’s interests are diffused too much by a 
quantity of toys, and one of the most important fea- 
tures in training children under six years of age should 
be to overcome the disintegration of ideas and concen- 
trate attention on fewer things. The toys that a boy 
under six years of age needs may consist of say a Noah’s 
ark, one iron engine with two or three cars, and a good 
supply of building blocks. 
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Professor Barnes believes that it is wrong to allow a 
little boy or girl to sing and dance and give recitations 
for friends, as it inculcates egotism. If the child does 
these things in a class or before his parents only, it is a 
different matter. The leading characteristics of chil- 
dren under six years of age were designated to be ego- 
tism, extreme emotionalism, fragmentariness of ideas, 
and the intensity with which they are possessed by the 
feelings of the moment. 

Traveling was pronounced demoralizing to young chil- 
dren. Travel means cramming a child’s life full of a 
panorama of moving incidents. A woman who investi- 
gated the matter found that children described only 
personal details of what they saw, and out of a large 
number of papers submitted, only three children had 
noticed the landscapes. 

SF 


County Institutes of Science and Art. 


Dr. Johns D. Parker, of East Orange, N. J., a pupil 
and friend of Dr. Alexander Winchell, has originated 
scientific associations which cover a field of a third of a 
million of square miles in extent, with a population of 
10,000,000. It is estimated that 1,000 scientists are 
connected with these associations. No other American 
has established so many institutions of science, yet Dr. 
Parker has never made any charge for his labors in this 
cause, which cover a period of over thirty years. For 
twenty years he was a post chaplain in the army, a 
position secured for him by the people of Missouri and 
Kansas. He has now been placed on the retired list. 

Since leaving California Dr. Parker has been sur- 
prised and gratified to find that the Brooklyn Institute 
of Sciences and Arts has many features of his idealized 
institution, which resulted from his experiences and was 
formulated without regard to other institutions. It 
gives him pleasure to know that an institution contain- 
ing many features similar to the ones he recommends, 
has been put into practical operation, and that it meets 
the wants of so many people. 

Dr. Parker’s plan for the establishment of County 
Institutions of Science and Arts is published herewith 
for the first time as an aid by way of suggestion to 
philanthropists who desire to advance civilization by 
their gifts to mankind, and to build for themselves, while 
living, a monument more enduring than marble. The 
plan, which is flexible and can be varied to suit the con- 
ditions of any county, is as follows : 

Name.—The institution would naturally be named 
after the county in which it is located. In special cases 
it might be named in honor of some very generous 
donor. 

Location.—The institution should be located near the 
center of the county, on some trolley line, where it 
would be very accessible to all people of the county. 

Grounds.—Great care should be exercised in select- 
ing high, ample grounds for the site, which can be laid 
out and made beautiful and attractive. The institution 
should form an object lesson in the way of taste, to be 
reflected in the homes of the people. 

Constitution.—The institution should be constituted so 
as to include libraries (circulating and professional), 
museum, cabinet, herbarium and art gallery. When 
libraries,or other collections, have been established, their 
features should not be duplicated. ~ 

Structure—The building should be constructed of 
the most durable materials, and it should be absolutely 
fire-proof. Modern methods for heating, lighting, and 
ventilation should be adopted. The style of architec- 
ture would be determined by the materials used, and 
left to local authorities. 

Method.—The institution does not give instruction 
like a college, but by lectures given in the building and 
in other places in the county. 

Lecture Associations.—Centers of population in the 
county sheuld be induced to form local lecture associa- 
tions, the lecturers being paid by the institution as far 
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as funds from endowment are available. Benevolent 
peop'e should form lectureships. 

County Societies.—County societies or clubs for the 
cultivation of the sciences and arts should be encour- 
aged. There could be clubs of geology, zoology, botany, 
entomology, conchology, history, arts, etc. In almost 
every county a few persons can be found to form a club 
in any branch of science. These should be encouraged 
and multiplied. 

Ladies Clubs.—The building should be constructed so 
that two or three ladies’ clubs could hold meetings at 
the same time. The institution would form a rallying 
point for the people of the county who desire informa- 
tion, and furnish the best material for the study of 
science and art. 

Social Functions.—-It has been found necessary and 
very helpful to societies to cultivate the social nature. 
At anniversaries and on special occasions light refresh- 
ments could be served in the basement. 

Government.—The control of the institution should 
be invested in a perpetuating board of trustees, who 
should keep the institution entirely free from politics 
and sectarianism. The secretary should be chosen with 
special reference to his fitness. 

Weather Service.—The weather bureau would naturally 
place an observer in such an institution. 

Aim.—It should be the aim of the institution to bring 
its advantages within the reach of the poor, deserving 
people, by low fees for lectures, etc. The Master said, 
“ For ye have the poor with you always.” 

Usetulness.—The institution would intellectually touch 
men and women at every point, and tend to develop all 
their capacities. Young people would be inspired, and 
be led to study at higher institutions of learning. The 
working classes would have, by lectures in all parts of 
the county, science and art brought at a nominal cost 
to their very doors. Lecturers in natural science would 
take out their classes for field work. 

The institution would naturally grow stronger year 
by year. 

The gift of one or two hundred thousand dollars would 
lead many counties to establish such institutions. 


Taking a Chinese Degree. 


For more than a thousand years all the posts in the 
Chinese government have been filled by competitive ex- 
aminations. Besides the imperial examinations of the 
Celestial empire-the sum total of university examina- 
tions in the Western world sink into insignificance, 
both in number and character. 

They are open to all Chinese except monks, actors, 
and menials. The tests are three-fold, roughly corres- 
ponding to the Western matriculation, intermediat,eand 
final examinations. The subjects of the papers com- 
prise the whole recognized Chinese literature. All of 
the classics the student is required or supposed to com- 
mit to memory. Of the 2,000,000 candidates who annu- 
ally assemble at the seventy centers for the first exam- 
ination for the degree of “budding genius,” only one 
per cent. successfully pass the ordeal. 

The second and more severe examination for the de- 
gree of “promoted scholar” is held every three years 
in the capital of each province. With great pomp and 
ceremony the examining mandarins from Pekin take up 
their quarters, the candidates retire, each to his narrow 
cell, the doors are locked, and the examination hall is 
cut off from the outer world for a day and two nights. 
Soldiers take their positions on elevated stages ; instant 
death is the penalty for cribbing, therefore the presence 
of executioners and undertakers is necessary. Printers 
are kept busy turning off thousands of slips of papcr 
stating the subjects on which essays are to be written. 
The candidates, having been identified and numbered, 
are locked up in their cells ; the themes are handed out 
and the contest begins. For thirty-six hours the com- 
petitors work at their tasks, food being brought them 
at intervals. On the morning of the second day the 
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papers are collected and the inmates of the hall are al- 
lowed a day’s rest. In the evening they begin another 
period of toil, lasting thirty-six hours. After a second 
rest the final spell of work begins. 

The physical and mental strain is terrible and candi- 
dates have died in their cells. 

Three weeks elapse before the result is announced. 
Of the 15,000 examined not more than sixty are suc- 
cessfuland receive the coveted degree. The rejected 
ones return to their homes to begin work for the exami- 
nation three years ahead. Year after year the same 
scholars participate in the examinations. Ifa student 
can live until he is eighty years of age and can show 
that he has competed unsuccessfully at every examina- 
tion, he is rewarded with the rank and office of mandarin 
by the provisions of the constitution. The examinations 
for the third and highest degree, held triennially at 
Pekin, are most severe. The subjects cover a wide 
range and are mostabstruse incharacter. The methods 
are even more stringent than those of the intermediate 
examination. 


Resolutions Worthy of a Teacher. 


We find these “resolutions” in Country Lifein America, 
and tender to the author our recognition of one who 
thinks as we do on the vital points here suggested. 
Man was put in a garden planted by the Lord God to 
dress it and to keep it, and that is his occupation to-day ; 
and by doing this he will obtain his education: 


1. I resolve to take one leisurely jaunt this season on foot 
into the fields or woods without gun or line. 

2. I resolve to read one book on nature on some subject con- 
nected with out-of-doors. 

3. I resolve to make the acquaintance of some animal,— bird, 
mammal, fish, or insect—in its native place. I will try to 
discover how it lives, and what are the vicissitudes with which 
it is obliged to contend. I will take the life of one less crea- 
ture in wantonness or thoughtlessness, than I have taken 
before. 

4. I resolve to grow one plant this year. I will sow the 
seed myself, and will attend to the plant until I see the flower 
or fruit. 

5. I resolve to make my premises more attractive than they 
have been before, in order that every passer-by may find 
pleasure in them. 

6. I resolve to give my encouragement to every public 
enterprise that promises to enhance the beauty and healthful- 
ness of the town in which I live. I will take a personal inter- 
est in the street trees, to see that they are protected from 
mutilation, and from insects and disease. 

7. I resolve to lend my influence for the introduction of 
efficient nature studies into the schools. I will encourage 
children to learn the animals and flowers, and to know the 
spirit of the fields. 


Amen to this nature study gospel. 
SF 
Anent Mr. Winship’s “‘ Tribute.” 


The sense of justice and charity and brotherhood 
among educators is outraged by the personal rancor 
with which the editor of the N. E. Journal of Education 
follows Colonel Parker into the grave. No honest man 
wants either more or less than the truth told of the 
dead, but he wants it told in charity, in generosity, free 
from personal malice. Here is one typical sentence 
from Mr. Winship: “Few men have been more service- 
able to the American schools and few leaders have con- 
tributed less to their efficiency.” It makes us ashamed 
of our guild to think it enrolls one who has the spiteful 
hardihood and narrow soul to say, in the face of all the 
facts as he knows them, what he tries to say in that 
sentence. And what a sentence for an experienced editor 
to write! ‘‘Few men have done more service to the 
American schools and few have done them less good.” 
What asolecism! How could a man be of service to 
the schools and yet not contribute to their efficiency ? 
His English viscerates itself, but his spirit is painfully 
evident.— Editorial in Intelligence of April 15. 
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Proper Food Balance. 


In a recent lecture on cookery Mrs. S. N. Haskell gaid 
that most people eat too much meat. It may be all 
right for those engaged in heavy manual labor to eat 
meat twice a day, but for others once a day is enough. 
The grains, legumes, and other vegetable products sup- 
ply all the elements needed for healthy life. 

Most people eat more than can be properly assimi- 
lated, and in few families is there a proper adjustment 
of food values. The menu is made appetizing and de- 
licious, but is too frequently ill balanced in choice of el- 
ements. The average amount of food necessary for an 
adult is twenty ounces in twenty-four hours. This, 
Mes. Haskell said, should be diviled into fourteen per 
cent. of proteids, six per cent. of fats, and eighty per 
cent. of carbohydrates. Beef has only five parts of car- 
bohydrate elements to one part of nitrogenous, while all 
grains and vegetables have a much larger proportion. 
Cornmeal has seventy-seven parts of carbohydrates to 
one of proteids. 


Sterilized Milk. 


When milk or cream is heated to 140 or 176 degrees 
Fahrenheit we say it is pasteurized. The effect of tem- 
perature on bacteria in milk is better understood when 
we state that while one germ left in milk at 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit will multiply to one hundred sixty in twenty- 
four hours ; if left at 76 degrees for the same length of 
time it would increase to sixty-two thousand bacteria. 
It is evident then that temperature has a remarkable 
effect on milk bacteria. They seem to thrive best at 
seventy-five to ninety-five degrees Fahrenheit. By pas- 
teurizing intermittently for two or three days in succes- 
sion, milk is rendered absolutely sterile. Milk six 
months old, perfectly sweet, has been tasted. 

Since the advent of the skimming station and its 
adoption by some of our large creamery companies, it 
has spread so that a few larger companies now receive 
cream that has been shipped from stations over two 
hundred miles from the main factory. This cream is 
pasteurized at the skimming station. Besides, the scien- 
tific butter maker has found that many species of bacte- 
ria growing in cream will produce bad-flavored butter. 
If the bacteria in cream are killed by pasteurization, a 
pure species of bacteria is added that will produce a fine 
flavor in butter. 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition Notes. 


1. Mr. Howard J. Rogers, chief of the department of 
education for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, says : 
“ At Chicago, England and France had no educational 
exhibits, and at Paris, German schools had no exhibits. 
All three of these countries will have extensive displays 
of their work at St. Louis. Every department of edu- 
cational work will be represented. The exhibits frem 
all countries will be so complete that it will be possible 
to follow the school work of the children ef each coun- 
try from the time they enter the lower grades until 
they have finished university courses. Public schools 
and private schools will send exhibits. For the first 
time in the history of education it will be possible to 
make a complete comparative study of the educational 
systems of all countries.” 

2. Mr. William H. Taft, governor-general of the 
Philippine islands, was the guest of Governor Francis, 
Secretary Stevens, and other World’s fair officials in St. 
Louis, April 16. At President Francis’ office Governor 
Taft asked many questions about the fair and mani- 
fested great interest init. He talked of the resources 
of the Philippines and of the display which the islands 
will probably make at the St. Louis exposition. He 
said that there were about one thousand American 
school teachers in the Philippines and that a number of 
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the Filipino school children will probably be sent to St. 
Louis to show the progress they have made since the 


American schools were established on the islands. It 


had also been suggested that a detachment of native 
constabulary be sent to the exposition. There are now 
about 7,000 natives enlisted in the native constabulary 
there under the American government. 

3. G. M. Stephen, of Galesburg, Ill., suggests as a 
World’s fair feature, a succession of college class days 
for reunions of graduates of educational institutions. 

4, The exposition authorities have been informed that 
Washington university will soon begin work on another 


group of buildings, the library, the gymnasium, and the © 


dormitory, which will be completed in time to be used 
for exposition purposes. M. J. Copp. 


Bird Study in the School-Room. 


It would seem as if school lecturers might with profit 
devote more attention to agitating the cessation of 
bird slaughter. Two things only will put a stop to the 
destruction—education and fashion. The spread of 
knowledge regarding the habits and characteristics of 
the various species of birds, the awakening of interest 


in their lives, lectures delivered to school children and. 


their parents, natural history courses, attractive books, 
such as those by Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright, John Burroughs, and others, photo- 
graphs, magazine articles and pictures—anything, in 
fact, that will bring out the charm and beauty of bird 
life, will help toward the desired end. When once 
women realize the harm they are doing, the fashion for 
wild birds’ plumage will pass, and when fashion dictates 
against the custom the birds will be safe. The Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union has organized Audubon soci- 
eties in nearly every state and is doing good work in 
protecting birds from destruction. 


Woman’s Independence. 


Rev. Dr. Savage made some excellent points concerr- 
ing woman’s independence in one of his Jate sermors: 


I believe, he said, that the woman who is independent finan- 
cially, who can earn her own living, who can stand on her own 
feet and is intelligent enough so that she understands the con- 
ditions of life and knows what they are, is a thousand times 
more likely to make a wise and happy marriage, to be a true 
mate for her husband, a noble mother for her children. 

I believe that every girl, no matter how rich her father is, 
should have the finest education he can possibly give her, and 
that she should be taught some specific, definite way of earn- 
ing her living. 

Ido not believe that this is going to stand in the way of 
the home; it is only going to set women free, so that they 
shall be able to choose the home and not be driven into it 
merely for self-support. 

Do we want women in the pulpits? Yes, if they want to 
preach and people want to hear them ; that will settle itself. 

Do we want woman lawyers? If they want to be lawyers, 
and can find clients, why not ? Do we want them physicians ? 
If they want to be physicians and can find patients, why not ? 
I would throw down every barrier and let women be free, 
trusting to God and nature that they will stay women what- 
ever else they become, and that they will live out a larger and 
nobler life if they have the opportunity. 


Dr. Harper’s Correspondence. 


President Harper, of the University of Chicago, re- 
cently received the following letter from a prospective 
girl student at Pecatonica, Ill.:—“‘ Dear Dr. Harper, I 
know you will be pleased to learn that I have decided to 
attend the University School of Education this fall. I 
am going to Chicago next Saturday by the morning 
train, and, as I have never been in the city before, I 
would be glad if you would meet meat the depot. I 


am five feet four inches tall, have light hair and eyes, © 


and a pleasing appearance. I shall wear a dark brown 
traveling skirt and a blue waist with white yoke. Il 
think I shall know you from your pictures, but for fear 


I make a mistake. will you please wear your card in your 


hat ?”—McGill Outlook. 
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Parker Memorial Meeting at Chicago. 


Tribute was paid to the late Francis W. Parker, at 
Chicago, April 19. A special memorial meeting was ar- 
ranged by a committee representing the teachers of the 
city and their organizations. The addresses gave trib- 
ute in a degree to Colonel Parker as a man, but the 
educational theories and philosophy of the educator 
were especially emphasized. 


A Plea for Appreciation. 


Bishop Spaulding made the principal address, closing 
his speech with a plea for the freedom of the public 
school teachers and for recognition of their work. He 
said in part: That Colonel Parker was a lover and 
molder of teachers, it is not necessary here in Chicago, 
or in America, to affirm. As the principal of the Cook 
county normal school he sent forth, year after year, 
eager, enlightened, devoted men and women, whose 
work in the schools of Chicago has not been rightly 
recognized or appreciated by the people of the great city 
in which they have wrought with so much intelligence 
and zeal. He himself was not understood or estimated 
at his real value, except by the few who entered the nar- 
row circle of his personal influence. How shall an ide- 
alist, an enthusiast for human perfection, have honor in 
a world given over to the worship of Mammon and vulgar 
success? Yet how pleasant it is to see an American 
who is enthusiastic about anything not a mechanical 
invention, or a gold mine, or a phenomenal increase of 
population or territory, or the sudden emergence of a 
plutocrat. 

But money and machines never inspired a noble 
thought, or a pure love, or an unselfish devotion. They 
cannot create the moral climate wherein the bringer of 
divine gifts lives. They tend to make men the victims 
of routine and detail; they beget a servile spirit by 
turning thought and desire to the pleasure and the power 
which wealth procures, away from the pleasure and 
power which are born of the exercise of the higher 
faculties, which spring from the activity of the soul, 
from the intellect, the conscience, and the imagination. 
They destroy faith and freedom, and fashion a public 
opinion which calls liberty license ; and they accustom 
the people to prefer material interests and ends to those 
which are ideal and absolute. So the great principles 
and heroic faith which enabled our fathers to establish 
this government are forgotten and forsaken. 

There is no more certain symptom of such general de- 
cay than the loss of liberty in the schools. If the indi- 
viduality of the teachers is repressed, if their sense of 
security is enfeebled, if it is made difficult or impossible 
for them to work with brave and cheerful hearts, if they 
are controlled and hampered by petty rules and regula- 
tions, nothing can save the school itself from ruin. It 
was his firm grasp of this fundamental truth that made 
Colonel Parker an educational leader, a lover and teacher 
of teachers ; and if we are to save our democratic insti- 
tutions and civilization from destruction we must more 
and more work in his spirit. 


Words from Miss Haley and Dr. Butler. 


The address of Miss Margaret Haley referred to the 
general question of education. She suggested that 
while the world is eagerly awaiting the new invention in 
the field of mechanics, it is passing unnoticed the in- 
ventors in education. She prophesied an meee to 
a new democracy thru education. 

President Butler, of Columbia, wrote a wren saying 
he would have been present to speak at the exercises, 
had the date not conflicted with his own installation to 
office. His letter contained this tribute: Colonel Par- 
ker was a magnificent figure in American education and 
in American life. There will not soon be another spirit 
like his. He combined gentleness with courage, wisdom 
with humility, and wonderful power with great modesty. 
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We can best honor his memory and perpetuate his fame 
by striving to accomplish the ideals for which he worked. 
They are the ideals of freedom, life, and spirit, both in 
the individual and in the school. 


SF 


The readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL may be interested 
to learn that the excellent photograph reproduced on the 
front page of the special Parker Memorial number, 
April 5, was made in December, 1897, by Mr. Charles M. 
Carter, art director of the Northside schools, Denver, 
Colorado (formerly State supervisor of drawing, in 
Massachusetts). Colonel Parker was at Denver to de- 
liver a lecture before the Colorado State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. After the lecture he spent an afternoon at the 
studio of Mr. Carter who availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to take several photographs of his distinguished 
visitor. Among the pictures were two which repre- 
sented him as telling his famous story about the young 
lady who could not accept an offer of marriage because 
investigation showed that the applicant for her heart 
averaged only 74,°55 % in his studies. The Colonel was 
very much pleased with the photographs and Mr. Carter 
furnished him with a number of copies, the last some 
time in October, 1901. Of the latter, two were sent to 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL by the Colonel. The photographs 
are particularly valuable as showing the genial reformer 
at his best. His mind was at the time quite unaware of 
the fact that he was being photographed,—which gives 
an element of naturalness usually lacking when photo- 
graphs are made under regulation conditions. 
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Physiographic Features of Minneapolis. 
(Continued from page 469 ) 


Glacial lakes may be seen in and around Minneapolis 
in all stages of their later history, from brimming bowl 
to silted flat, with its growth of fine, soft grass, and its 
bounding rim distinctly marked, as when water etched 
it. Most beautiful of all, however, are Calhoun, Harriet, 
and Lake of the Isles, which, Mr. Upham finds, owe 
their existence to promontories of ice extending from 
the glacial margin, left as isolated masses after the 
melting back of the ice front, and which so prevented 
the deposit of morainic material; then upon melting, 
each left a symmetrical bowl to be filled with water for 
the lasting pleasure of all things that live near it. 

It is evident, then, that the physiography of Minne- 
apolis is due to the work of the great ice age. It is to 
the glacial ice sheet we owe the deflection of the river 
that gave us St. Anthony Falls with their wealth giving 
power; Minnebaha falls and the picturesque ravine be- 
low; the morainic hills and esker ridges, with the 
beautiful chain of gem-like lakes that add so much to the 
attractiveness of the city. 

The Minneapolis park commissioners have taken ad- 
vantage of the attractive physiographic features of the 
city; and the system of parks and boulevards which 
they have instituted is unexcelled in natural beauty. 

At the foot of Minnehaha ravine, one may take a 
little steamer that plies between that point and Fort 
Snelling during the summer months; or, better still, 
he may continue on to St. Paul late in the afternoon, 
and so see the beautiful gorge left by the recession of 
St. Anthony falls, and its sudden opening out into the 
grand old valley of the Minnesota-Mississippi, that car- 
ried its sparkling river to the southern seas ages before 
man appeared upon the earth. 

Fa 


We cannot help feeling that the teachers would do 
much better work, the feeling of co-operation would be 
stronger, and the children would feel an added interest 
in their work if more parents would take it upon them- 
selves to inquire more closely into the work of the 
schools.— Supt. CHARLES H. Morss, Medford, Mass. 
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Notes on European Schools. II. 


By JOHN T. Paince, Agent of the Mass. Board of Education. 
(Continued from iast week.) 


Continuation and Industrial Schools. 

The schools and classes referred to thus far as sup- 
plementing the work of the elementary schools are de- 
signed for those who give their entire time to study. 
There remain to be spoken of the continuation and in- 
dustrial schools, which in one form or another are found 
in most of the countries of Europe, and which are 
maintained for the benefit of working people, both chil- 
dren and adults. They resemble to some extent our 
evening schools, but their organization is more complete 
and their curriculum better adapted to the needs of ap- 
prentices and other working people. They are in ses- 
sion evenings and holidays (including Sundays), and are 
taught only by duly certificated teachers. In this class 
of schools, as in others, Germany leads the way and sets 
an example for the rest of Europe. In some parts of 
Germany as many as fifty pupils are enrolled for every 
one thousand inhabitants, some districts even making 
attendance upon the schools compulsory for a certain 
class. There is no uniformity in the course pursued in 
these schools, it being designed to meet local needs, 
such as agriculture and the various kinds of manufac- 
ture. When wood working or other forms of manual 
training are made a part of the course, the schools are 
called industrial schools; and when bookkeeping and 
other commercial subjects are taught, they are called 
commercial schools. In Prussia the number of contin- 
uation industrial schools in 1895 was 761, and of com- 
mercial schools 188.* 

Trade schools and schools for foreman are maintained 
quite extensively in Germany, being supported variously 
by the state, provincial, and communal governments, as- 
sociations, trade unions, private individuals, and tuition 
fees, 

Secondary technical schools have been established in 
various parts of Germany,—-schools whose grade would 
be classed above the trade schools and schools for fore- 
men and below the polytechnic schools. Prussia has 
several schools of this class, six being for mechanical 
engineering and five for weaving. These schools are 
intended for day students, as well as students for even- 
ings and Sundays. 

When we consider the great need:of opportunities for 
culture and increased efficiency in vocational service for 
the large class of persons who leave our elementery 
schools, and the almost entire lack of such opportunities 
in this country, we can but feel that Europe in this re- 
spect may teach us many useful lessons. The evening 
and manual training schools in some of our cities and 
our two textile schools are doing something in the right di- 
rection; but the opportunities are few in comparison 
to what they should be to meet the urgent needs of the 
working people, and especially of those who would, if 
they could, improve their work in skill and efficiency. 

The Standard of Qualifications for Teachers, 

The last report of the commissioner of education* 
shows the relatively excessive amount paid for education 
in the United States over what is spent for the same 
purpose in Prussia, Probably the advantage in favor 
of this country would continue to appear, if the com- 
parison were made with any other country. It is feared 
that such facts as these lead enthusiastic Americans to 
assume that their schools are the best in the world, on 
the basis that we get what we pay for. But unfortu- 
nately, in the educational as well as in the commercial 
world, we sometimes pay for more than we get. A 
much more reliable comparison as a basis for determin- 
ing the relative merits of schools and school systems is 
that of the qualifications of teachers. It is not always 
safe to rely upon statistics in making such comparisons, 
especially when it is considered that a large, if not the 





*For a fu'l report of continuation schools in Germany, see the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1898-99, p 189. 
* Report of 1899-1900, pp. 788-791. 
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largest, element in determining the fitness of a person 
to teach is personality or character. Yet the scholar- 
ship and professional training of teachers ought to 
count for much in estimating the character of the 
schools they teach. 

In the schools of most European countries we find that 
fitness to teach is determined usually by examinations— 
oral and written——and by trial in the classroom, certifi- 
cates of various grades given to successful candidates. 
We find also that the standard thus set is the standard 
for all the schools of a country, and that no one is 
permitted to teach any subject in any school without 
a certificate of approval from the examining board. 
Abundant opportunity is afforded for all to secure the 
needed preparation in normal schools, which are usualiy 
supported at public expense. While attendance upon 
normal schools is not in all cases necessary to securing 
a certificate to teach, as a matter of fact nearly all the 
teachers of the elementary schools are trained gradu- 
ates of a professional school. The following brief sum- 
mary of the course pursued by teachers to secure posi- 
tions will indicate in a general way the standard of re- 
quirements in Germany, France, and England. 

In Germany, at the close ‘of a three years’ normal 
school course candidates must pass a written and oral 
examination upon the subjects which they are expected 
to teach, and one foreign language,—English, French, or 
Latin—and show evidence of ability to teach by giving 
teaching exercises. Those who are successful in pass- 
ing this examination must, before being placed upon the 
list of permanent teachers, pass a second examination 
after two years from the time of taking the first exam- 
ination. This examination is of a practical nature, 
calling especially for evidence of proficiency in teaching. 
Candidates for the position of teacher in high schools 
must, after three years’ study at the university, pass a 
first examination upon the subjects they expect to teach, 
and after two years of study and practice pass a second 
examination. Special examinations ane certificates are 
given to teachers of special subjects, like drawing, sing- 
ing, and needlework. 

Several grades of certificates are given in France, in- 
cluding those which authorize persons to teach in the 
lower primary schools, the upper primary schools, and 
the normal schools. Asin Germany, these certificates 
are given to those who succeed in passing certain re- 
quired examinations, both oral and written, and with the 
exception of the lowest grade require candidates to give 
practical evidence of ability to teach. Special certifi- 
cates are given to teachers of drawing, singing, gymnas- 
tics, neediework, and agriculture. There are at present 
172 primary normal schools, giving in a three years’ 
course the needed preparation for teachers of the lower 
primary schools. In addition to these, there are two 
advanced normal schools for the training of teachers of 
the normal schools and upper primary schools. For the 
high schools—lycées ard colléges—teachers must first 
obtain the degree of bachelor of arts and licentiate, 
and, for a final certificate, must pass the examination 
for the title agrég¢, which is a severe test of professional 
as well as of scholastic qualifications. 

In England, teachers of the elementary schools are 
trained as pupil teachers for five years, a portion of the 
time being given to teaching under the guidance of an 
efficient teacher and the rest of the time to receiving 
instruction. In the larger towns this instruction is re- 
ceived in what is called a pupil teachers’ center,—a kind 
of normal school. When they have finished their course, 
the pupil teachers may become (a) students in training 
colleges (having a two years’ course), (b) assistant 
teachers, or (c) provisionally certificated teachers. Cer- 
tificated teachers have to pass two examinations and 
“undergo probation by actual service in school.” 

A comparison of these required standards of qualifi- 
cations for teachers with those which are required or 
permitted in our American states reveals a manifest 
weakness, probably the greatest weakness, of our school 
system. It is vain for us to comfort ourselves with the 
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thought that a large number of the states have a plan 
of certificating teachers, and that the standard in these 
states is constantly being raised, when, as a matter of 
fact, most of the questions given in the examinations 
can be answered by the graduates of a good grammar 
school. Nor are we much helped by asserting, as we 
may in Massachusetts, that two-thirds of the teachers 
are able to meet the requirements that are made in for- 
eign countries. The fact remains that in our most fa- 
vored states there are likely to be many ignorant and 
wholly incompetent teachers, who are put into their 
places by favoritism or on account of low salaries of- 
fered. The remedy lies in each state’s establishing a 
minimum of qualifications which will approach in some 
degree the standard set by Germany ; and ineachstate’s 
providing a system of taxation whereby all sections will 
be able, without undue burden, to maintain the standard 
required. 
Course of Studies. 


Reference has already been made to the difference in 
general organization between American and European 
school systems, especially in the relation of the com- 
mon elementary schools to the secondary. A similar 
comparison between these two classes of schools in va- 
rious countries may be of interest. In France, schools 
are provided quite generally for children from two to 
six years of age. These schools, called mother schools 
(écoles maternelles), attempt but little formal instruction, 
the exercises consisting of object lessons of various 
kinds, drawing, singing, manual exercises, games, and 
the elements of reading and number. The schools in 
Germany and America that most nearly resemble the 
mother schools of France are the kindergartens, which 
do not begin so early or continue so long as the French 
schools, and have no exercises in reading or number. 
These schools also are much more limited in number 
than are the corresponding schools inFrance. Statistics 
show that the latter schools, together with the infant 
classes connected with the lower primary schools, regis- 
ter nearly half the children enumerated between the 
ages of two and six. 

The infant schools of England are regarded as a part 
of the public school system, and are found in most of 
the cities, especially in the poorer sections. These 
schools are for children between the ages of three and 
seven, and give exercises in singing, drawing, clay mod- 
eling, needlework, and the elements of writing, reading, 
and number. Object lessons also form a prominent 


_ part of the program, and physical exercises, especially 


appropriate plays and games. 

The schools in European countries which correspond 
to our primary and grammar schools all give instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, language, geography, 
history, gymnastics, singing, and drawing, and, in the 
higher grades, geometry. In the people’s schools of 
Germany, nature study, elementary science, and relig- 
ion are taught in all grades. Object lessons and lessons 
in morals are given thruout the lower primary course in 
France. Manual training has been made obligatory in 
all the primary schools of France, but has not been gen- 
erally introduced,—to the extent at least which the 
law designates. The subject is, however, receiving in- 
creased attention each year. The same may be said of 
manual training in the English and German elementary 
schools. In England, the subject includes carpentry, 
needlework, cookery, laundry work, housewifery, and 
cottage gardening, in all of which the reports show an 
increasing number of pupils. The higher elementary 
schools of England and the upper primary schools of 
France offer subjects generally included in the English 
or general courses of our high schools, with the differ- 
ence of beginning the subjects earlier and not carrying 
them quite so far. 

The lower classes of the high schools of Germany and 
France correspond to the upper classes of our grammar 
schools, but the studies are quite unlike, algebra, geom- 
etry, natural history, and two or three foreign languages 
being taken up in the former schools before the close of 
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the fourth year, which corresponds to the seventh year 
of our grammar schools. The facts that these subjects 
have been so long and successfully taught to pupils 
abroad from ten to fourteen years of age seems to favor 
their introduction into the upper grades of our gram- 
mar schools. It must be remembered, however, that 
the lycée of France and the gymnasium of Germany are 
intended for the favored few who expect to have a lib- 
eral education, while our schools are supposed to reach 
the needs of all. Yet there appears to be no good rea- 
son why geometry, algebra, the elements of science, and 
one modern language should not be taught in our gram- 
mar schools,—and there are many reasons why they 
should be taught there. If, for example, French could 
be begun in the fifth grade of our schools and continued 
for two periods a week thru the remaining three or four 
years of the grammar school, a good reading knowledge 
of the language would be acquired with little or no loss 
in other directions. 

Much has been said of late in opposition to the pres- 
ent plan of electives in our high schools, and the success 
of fixed courses in German high schools has been cited 
as evidence of the unwisdom of our plan. But it must 
be remembered that there are various kinds of high 
schools in Germany, and that in cities and large towns a 
choice may be made among three or four schools whose 
curricula differ quite as much as do the various courses 
in asingle school with us. Besides, there are certain 
positive advantages in having pupils of different aims in 
one school, not to speak of the economy permitted of 


uniting small divisions of two or more courses. 
(To be continued.) 


we 
Chinese Educational Edicts. 


The Chinese government has within the past six 
months issued edicts providing for the establishment of 
schools thruout the empire. One edict declares that 
the Imperial university at Peking must be put in thoro 
order ; that all viceroys and governors shall convert the 
schools at their provincial capitals into a college, one 
for each capital; that each prefecture, sub-prefecture, 
and independent department shall establish an interme- 
diate school, and each department and district a lower 
grade school with numerous primary schools. The cur- 
ricula of these schools include the Chinese classics, his- 
tory, the science of government, and industrial science. 

Another edict orders the viceroys and governors to 
select young men ‘‘of mental gifts, upright character, 
literary talents, and general knowledge of affairs, who 
shall go abroad thoroly to educate themselves, particu- 
larly in the specialized branches of industrial science. 
Let them acquire a thoro mastery of some profession. 

. . . When their education shall have been com- 
pleted . . .and they shall have returned to China, 
let the viceroys and governors and literary chancellors 
of the provinces concerned at once divide them into 
classes, according to the courses of study which they 
may have pursued, and examine them. If their knowl- 
edge shall really correspond with the statements made 
in their diplomas, the authorities mentioned shall issue a 
document certifying thesame, and send it with the student 
to the board of foreign affairs, which, after further exam- 
ination, shallselect the most worthy and memorialize us, 
requesting honors to be conferred on them. As to the 
expenses attendant upon such travel and study, let each 
province arrange some satisfactory method of paying 
the same, and it will be permitted to enter the item 
under the head of government expenditure.” 
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Here and There. 


Open competitive examinations for pos- 
itions under the civil service will he held 
in various New York cities on May 10. 
Among the examinations of interest to 
educatcrs will be that of library assistant, 
$30 to $50 a month, and regents’ examiner 
in English and English literature, $50 a 
month. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—The board of edu- 
cation of Elizabeth will ask for an appro- 
priation of $141,500 for the public schools 
this year. This is $10,500 over last year’s 
budget. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Governor Odell has 
vetoed the bill appropriating to the de- 
partment of public instruction $500 for 
expense growing out of the observance of 
Arbor day, and $4,449 to the state archi- 
tect for clerical services. He has approved 
and signed the bill authorizing the College 
of the City of New York to participate in 
the excise fund, and creating a retirement 
fund therefrom for supervising officers 
and teachers. 


WASHINGTON, IA.—The Southeastern 
Teachers’ Association assembled here, 
April 3, for a three days’ session. Professor 
Vincent, of the University of Chicago, 
President McLean, of Iowa university, 
State Superintendent Barrett, and Presi- 
dent Kiels, of the University of Minnesota, 
were the most prominent speakers. 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The program of the thirty-seventh meet- 
ing of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ club, 
held at Ann Arbor, was severely technical 
and as such was disappointing to some of 
those present. It is probably true, how- 
ever, that it is the peculiar function of this 
meeting to discuss technical questions, and 
only those interested should expect or be 
expected to attend. It is one of the dan- 
gers to which all our educational organiza- 
tions seem subject to be ‘“‘popular” and 
attract crowds. 

Classical Conference. 

Prof. S. B. Platner, of Western Reserve 
university, presiding, Prof. John C. Rolfe 
read a paper, “The Making of a Latin Lex- 
icen.’’ He took occasion to say that in pro- 
portion to their means students of the pres- 
ent day are less disposed to invest in 
books than they were in the days when they 
supported themselves out of ascanty means 
and studied their lessons by the light of 


pine knots. New-a-days the student buys 
the cheapest books he can, and as soon as 
he is thru with them he sells them to a sec- 
ond hand dealer, Prof. Waiter Dennison, 
of Oberlin, gave a description of the De 
Criscio collection of Latin inscriptions 
which were presented to the University of 
Michigan by H. P. Glover, of Ypsilanti. 
Prin. J. H. Harris, of Orchard Lake, took 
the view that the Prometheus of Aeschylus 
is a tragedy in real life, while the Pro- 
metheus, of Shelley, is a protest against 
the existent order of things. Several other 
very technical papers were read. The 
name of Professor Axtell, of Kalamazoo 
college, who died a few days ago, was on 
the program. Professor D’Ooge, of Ypsi- 
lanti, gave a very appropriate eulogy of 
Professor Axtell. 

A joint session was held with the his- 
torical conference. Mr. J. Raleigh Nelson, 
of the Lewis Institute, Chicago, gave “An 
Experiment in the Teaching of Roman 
History, to Young Pupils.” Dr. Arthur L. 
Cross, of the University of Michigan, 
spoke on “ The Relation Between Grecian 
and Roman History.” Miss May Barnes, 
of the Bay City high school, on “ Travel in 
Greece as a Preparation for Teaching 
Greek History,” and Prin. G. R. Swain of 
the same school on “In the Footsteps ef 
Cesar in Gaul.” The last two papers 
were illustrated with the - stereopticon. 
During the afternoon conferences were 
held on German, mathematics, biology, 
physics, and English. 

General Session. 

Prin, A. J. Volland, of Grand Rapids, 
presided. Dr. Henry A. Sanders, uni- 
versity of Michigan, opened with a paper 
on ‘“‘ The Recent Changes in the Curricu- 
lum of the German Gymnasium, maintain- 
ing that American secondary schools 
could well adopt the Prussian system. In 
Germany the number of hours devoted to 
instruction is greater than in this country, 
and the teacher has time to do some 
teaching. In this country the amount of 
work has been increased and the number 
of hours devoted to recitations has been 
reduced. In other words he advocated 
more hours of recitations and less hours 
of required home study. Prof. William 
Gardner Hale, of the University of 
Chicago, read a very technical paper on 
“ Certain Controlling Conceptions in Syn- 
tactical Study, and their Application,” in 
which he severely criticised the “small 
Latin grammar.” Miss Florence Milner 
in her paper advocated the idea that teach- 
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ers should pay more attention to the mold- 
ing of the character of pupils by personal 
influence. 

The evening session was devoted to an 
illustrated lecture on “ Ten Years of Exca- 
vation in Pompeii—1892-1901.” 

The Saturday morning session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the general topic, 
“ Problems Relating to the Adjustment of 
Preparation for College to Preparation 
for Other Pursuits in Life.” Prof. George 
Rebec, of the university, spoke from a 
college professor’s point of view. He said 
in part that the aim of the secondary 
school properly is and must remain, cul- 
ture, but that the hostility of practical and 
professional studies to culture is not so 
great as has under the influence of tradi- 
tion and false aristocratic feeling been too 
usually assumed. By enlightened teaching 
this incompatibility can be still further 
diminished. Judge Noah Cheever, of Ann 
Arbor, read a paper on the same subject 
from a business man’s point of view. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres., 
Supt. R. S. Garwood, Marshall; Vice- 
Pres., Prof. B. L. D’Ooge, Ypsilanti; 
Sec’y. Prof. L. P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor; 
Treas., Prin. J. P. Everett, Pontiac ; Exec. 
Com., Prof. George Rebec, Ann Arbor; 
Mrs. Florence Milner, Detroit. 


Other Conferences. 


During the time of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club and Classical Conferences, three 
other organizations were in session—* The 
Michigan Academy of Science,” the Michi- 
gan section of the “American Chemical 
Society ” and the “‘ Commercial and Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association of Michigan.” 
The chief object of the meeting of com- 
mercial teachers was to organize an asso- 
ciation. Nearly all the commercial schools 
were represented and the following officers 
elected: Pres., A. J. Cadman, Owosso; 
Sec’y, C. W. Field, Jackson ; Treas., S. 
A. Moran, Ann Arbor. There were 
twenty-two delegates present. The next 
meeting will be held at Grand Rapids. 

The Michigan Academy of Science of- 
ficers for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Pres., I. C. Russell, Ann Arbor; Vice- 
Pres.; botany, Prof. S. C. Newcomb, Ann 
Arbor; pn ide Hubert Clark, Olivet; 
agriculture, W. J. Beal, Lansing; geology, 
Prof. Jefferson, Ypsilanti; hygiene, Prof. 
Marshall, Lansing; science teaching, W. 
H. Sherzer, Ypsilanti; secretary, Dr. J. 
B. Pollock, Ann Arbor; treasurer, Ray- 
mond Pearl, Ann Arbor. 





New Physiology tor Grammar Grades 











ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 


By BUEL P. COLTON 


‘i HE ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY is a new book written especially for pupils in 


Grammar grades. 


direct form, and shows their application to hygiene. 


It presents the essentials of anatomy and physiology in simple and 
An unusual amount of space is devoted to 


the practical side of physiology, and the connection between good health and proper habits is 
clearly set forth. The book contains the proportion of matter devoted to the study of stimulants 
and narcotics required by the various state laws. 


Cloth, 320 pages. 


Fully illustrated. 


(Ready May 1.) 


THE OTHER VOLUMES OF COLTON'S SERIES ARE: 


PHYSIOLOGY : Briefer Course 


For use where a laboratory course cannot be 
undertaken. This book is perfectly adapted to the 


capacity of high school pupils. 


Cloth. 399 pages. Illustrated. 90 cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY: Advanced 


An experimental and descriptive physiology that 
is a practical guide to laboratory study for academies, 


normal schools, and colleges. 


Cloth. 


443 pages. Illustrated. $1.12. 
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New York City. 


A saving in salaries to the amount of 


$95,000 which is more than the Io per cent. 
asked for by the board of estimate and ap- 


portionment, was effected by the executive 
committee of the board of education April 
12. Large sums were cut from the yearly 
pay of high-salaried employees, a number 
of positions were abolished and cuts 
to the amount of $20,000 were made in 
the Brooklyn appropriation for janitors’ 
salaries, $2,170 in the Richmond appropri- 
ation. 

President Burlingham said that he 
thought he could promise that there will 
be no more salary changes, either cuts or 
promotions, for the remainder of the year. 

The committee decided not to recom- 
mend the installation of fire alarms in all 
schools. They asked that all school em- 
ployes be now classified under the new 
civil service rules shortly to be formulated. 


Brooklyn High School Principal Chosen. 


Frank R. Moore has been nominated by 
the board of superintendents of city 
schools to the position of principal of the 
Commercial high schoo! in Brooklyn in 
place of Dr. W. L. Felter, now principal 
of the Girls’ high school. A few months 
ago Mr. Moore finished his term as collec- 
tor of internal revenue in Brooklyn. He 
has been a teacher and principal in Brook- 
lyn schools and head of a large school in 
New Jersey. The position is worth $5,000 
a year. 


J. J. Shepard for Schoo! of Commerce, 


J.J. Shepard has been nominated by the 
board of superintendents to the principal 
ship of the Manhattan high school of com- 
merce, soon to be established. He is now 
head of department and therefore assist- 
ant to the principal in the De-Witt Clinton 
high school. Heisa graduate of Harvard 
university,and alto comparatively a young 
man, has had considerable experience in 
secondary schools. He is librarian of the 
New York City Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. Shepard’s salary will be $5,000 a year. 


A Novel Arbor Day, 


Mayor M. J. Walsh and seven former 
mayors of Yonkers will participate in a 
tree-planting bee in Washington Park on 
April 26. The present and former mayors 
will each plant a tree in the park. 


The collection of paintings owned by 
Mr. William S. Hurley has been loaned to 
public school No. 2, Brooklyn, Charles S. 
Hascall, principal. A formal exhibit for 
parents of pupils and friends of the school 
was held April 24. A literary and musical 
program was rendered. Addresses were 
made by District Supt. James M. Edsall, 
Commissioner John Greene, and by other 
members of the local board. The paint- 
ings may be seen on any Thursday after- 
noon from 3.30 to 4.30 until the end of 
June. The paintings have been ar- 
tistically arranged in the halls and show 
to good advantage. This plan of bringing 
beautiful art exhibits into the schools 
should be encouraged by all. 


Reports of the meeting of the New 
York Educational Ceuncil and the Male 
Teachers’ Dinner next week. 


Educational New England. 


EVERETT, Mass.—Mr. Randall J. Con- 
don, superintendent of schools here, has 
been elected superintendent at Helena, 
Montana. Mr, Condon is a graduate of 
Colby college, was for a time the superin- 
tendent in the Templeton district, and he 
came to Everett in 1891. He has been 
very popular in his work and stands among 
the first superintendents in the state. He 
has been president of the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, and is at 
the present time the president of the New 
England Association of Superintendents. 


LOWELL, MAss.—The textile school in 
this city has just received $21,coo from 
Miss Charlotte Kitson and Mrs. Emma 
Stott, to build a spinning building adja- 
cent to the buildings already under con- 
struction. It will be 275 by 60 feet, and 
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will be called Kitson hall, in memory of 
their father, the late Richard Kitson, 
founder of the Kitson Machine Company. 


AMHERST, Mass.—The venerable An- 
dover publisher, Mr. Warren F. Draper, a 
member of the class of ’47 has given Am- 
herst college $1,000 for a scholarship. The 
college has also lately received $15,000 
from a member of the class of ’7o for an 
endowment fund for assistant professor 
and instructors. 


CHELSEA, MASS.—At the meeting of 
the schoo] committee on April 7, the res- 
ignation of Supt. Walter H. Small was 
received and accepted, and a committee 
was appointed to select and nominate a 
successor. 


Colby Alumni. 


Some one hundred and twenty alumni 
of the oid academy on New London, N. 
H. hill, sat down to their ninth semi-an- 
nual banquet on the evening of April 10, 
Mr. H. D. Bean presiding. Prin. Horace 
G. McKean, the first speaker, pointed 
out the unfortunate financial condition of 
the academy when he took charge, the 
small number of students and the general 
discouragement. All this has been over- 
come. The attendance is now eighty, the 
expenses are met by the income, and there 
is a general feeling of encouragement. 

Rev. H.B. Grace,ot Jamaica Plain, spoke 
for the trustees and showed the steps by 
which the extremepressure of the debt has 
been relieved. He called uponthe alumni 
and friends to join in an earnest and per- 
sistent effort to raise the sum of $10,000 
which with that already promised, will re- 
move the whole debt. 

Other speakers were Miss Learned, for 
a long time the lady principal; Mr. A. N. 
Folsom, of Providence; Prof. L. F. Grif- 
fin, principal of the Frye school, Boston, 
who spoke of the large number of famous 
teachers who have at some time been 
members of the faculty, and Dr. Porter, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., a member of the class 
of 1856. 





The Tax Situation in Chicago. 


For some time the Teachers’ Federation 
of Chicago has had its officialorgan. The 
weekly paper, the Teachers’ Federation 
Bulletin, gives a pretty comprehensive 
view ot educational conditionsin Chicago. 
The twenty first number, dated April 18, 
is especially rich in items of interest to 
educational people. The facts concern- 
ing the teachers’ tax suit are summed up 
by Miss Margaret A. Haley, who says: 

In the fall of 1900 the tax committee of 
the federation and the attorney appeared 
before the state board of equalization at 
Springfield and formally demanded that 
body to assess according to law the capi- 
tal stock, including the franchises of the 
gas, electric light, street railway, and tele- 
phone companies of Chicago, claiming that 
in 1899 and previous years the board had 
unlawfully omitted more than $200,000,- 
ooo of franchise values of five of the pub- 
lic utility corporations alone in Chicago. 

The board ignoring this demand, a man- 
damus suit was begun by the teachers on 
Nov. 16 (1900), in the circuit court of San- 
gamon county. On Nov. 22 (1900), the 
state board of equalization changed the 
rule for determining the value of fran- 
chises,a few days later assessed these 
companies and, under these new rules, ona 
full value of twelve and one-half millions 
on their franchises, where we had de- 
manded two hundred millions, and ad- 
journed. The companies paid the taxes 
So assessed. 

The mandamus case went on before 
Judge Owen P. Thompson, who, on May 
I, I901, declared this assessment of twelve 
and one-half millions fraudulent, and the 
new-rule under which the board had ar- 
rived at this valuation illegal, null, and 
void and ordered the board to reconvene 


and reassess these five companies accord- 
ing to the law and the old rule, which the 
court declared the board had set aside 
illegally. 

The supreme court of Illinois upheld 
this decision of Judge Thompson’s, and 
on Nov. 22, 1901, the state board of equal- 
ization, acting under the order of the 
supreme court, reassessed these five com- 
panies, fixing the full value of their fran- 
chises for the year I900 at $186,000,000 
instead of 12,500,000, as it had been val- 
ued first by the board. 

These corporations then appealed to 
Judge Grosscup in the federal court for 
an injunction to restrain the collection of 
the tax under this new assessment, claim! 
ing they had paid their taxes once for 


1900. 

"On April 4 Judge Grosscup decided to 
grant these companies the injunction they 
asked for. He held with the supreme 
court of the state that the first assessment 
of $12,500,000 was fraudulent because too 
low, but he also declared the second 
assessment, made by the state board 
under the order of the supreme court, too 
high, not because the board had not 
obeyed the law as ordered by the supreme 
court of the state, but because the claim 
was made that other property in the state 
was not assessed according to law, that is 
on a basis of full cash value, and therefore 
this ‘property should not be so assessed. 
Judge Grosscup then appointed two mas- 
ters in chancery to make a third assess- 
ment according to his idea of what 
the assessment should be and gave the 
companies forty days from the date of 
that decision (or until May 14) to pay the 
taxes under this new assessment, and re- 
fused to issue the injunction except on 
condition that the companies pay this tax 
as determined by the masters in chancery. 


What this amount will be can only be 
estimated. Thecountyattorney estimates 
it at $1,500,000, of which the schools will 
get about $600,000 and the city about 
$450,c0o0. The assessment set aside by 
Judge Grosscup’s decision would have 
given the schools over $1,000,000 and the 
city more than $800,000. 

The case now before Judge Tuley is the 
I901 franchise tax of the Union Traction 
company; it has nothing to do with the 
back taxes of 1900. The state board val- 
ued these five utility companies for I9go1 at 
$86,000,000, or about one-half what it 
valued them for 1900 under the order of the 
supreme court. Most of the companies 
have paid this 1901 tax, but the Union 
Traction company asked in Judge Tuley’s 
court for a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the collection of this Ig01 tax amount- 
ing to $398,000. This was denied by 
Judge Tuley on March 28, and on May 6 
Judge Tuley will hear the arguments of 
that company for a permanent injunction. 
Meantime the company has paid the dis- 
puted $398,000 to the county treasurer. 
After May 6 it will be known whether that 
$398,000 will be ordered returned to the 
Union Traction company or held by the 
county treasurer till the case can be heard 
in the supreme court if taken there, or 
turned over to the school board and other 
bodies to be used at once. 

The total result of the tax agitation and 
litigation estimated in figures is about 
$2,000,000 in franchise taxes on five com- 
panies, of which about $1,000,000 belongs 
to the school fund. Not one dollar of 
franchise tax was paid by any of these 
five companies in the year 1899 when the 
teachers started their tax investigation. 
In fact, the law for taxing franchise values 
had been practically a dead letter for 
nearly twenty-eight years. 
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to know a thousand and one things of importance relating to the 
You Want past four years of the world’s wonderfully fast-moving life, which 
you can not find in any cyclopedia, and ean find nowhere else half 


so well as set forth in the annual cyclopedic volumes. 

You Wan ence, biography, controversy—knowledge of every sort—touching 
the facts of the last four years, while you want to refer twice to like 

facts concerning the previous four centuries—or four thousand years. 


9 t] 
To-day’s Life 
We Tell You about a book bargain of rare value—now placed for the first 
time easily within your reach—now offered only for prompt or- 
ders, as these terms will not be continued /onger than July 1, 1902. 
for four years— 


A Cyclopedic History of the World ,58-oo-m00-or. 


Covering the world’s progress in every department of human knowl- 
edge during these momentous years, and including a summary of the 
marvelous story of the world’s advance for the past century, All this 


is comprised in the 

International Year Books trateod--adequately mapped—imperial 
octavo volumes, averaging about 1,000 

pages each, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., in cloth binding, each $4.00; buckram 

$4.50; library leather $5.00; half morocco $6.00. To describe one volume is to 

describe all, but you are naturally most interested in the volume 


FOR 1901. RICH IN VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Crammed with valuable information, illustrated with maps, portraits, and good 
process pictures. This excellent compendium of year to year history is improving 
with each issue. Zhe Outlook, New York. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE YEAR’S GREAT 
CHARACTERS 


to refer, for information, ten times to the facts of life, history, sci- 


is the life that touches us all, so much more than does the life 
of the past. This is why the information we are giving you 
here is of such supreme importance. So 


with great satisfaction, the interesting story here following— 


for 1898-99-1900-01, four magnificent illus” 


EXPERT, UNPREJUDICED ARTICLES ON THE 
GREAT BVENTS 


William McKinley 
Queen Victoria 

Li Hung Chang 

King Edward VII. 

President Roosevelt 
3enjamin Harrison 

Sir Walter Besant 
William Marconi 
President Estrada Palma 
Guiseppi Verdi | 

Francesco Crispi 

William Maxwell Evarts 
Andrew Carnegie 
Alexander Agassiz 

Gen Frederick Funston 

AND SCORE 5 OF OTHERS 


Every important event in Science, Art, 
Industry, Sports, is adequately treated. A 





The South African War 

Civil Administration in Cuba 
Hawaii aud the Philippines 
Isthmian Canal Treaty 
Conditions’n China | 
Proposed Tariff Revision 
Sampson-Schley Controver 
Santos Dumont and Aerial 
Wireless Telegraphy | 
Automobiling, Irrigation 5 
Ship Building, Railway Construction 
New Australian Commonwealth 
Anarchism | 

Sunday Opening of Saloons 


AND HUNDREDS MORE 


Literature, Politics, Religion, Sociology, 
like summary could be given of the preced- 





8 
Navigation 


ing three volumes, which cover the whole story of our nation’s expansion—and the 
world’s advance. 


$16.00 or $24.00 on free trial and $1.00 a month. 


By special arrangements with the publishers we are permitted to make, for a limited 


time the following offers of most remarkable liberality on cendition that orders are 
sent not later than July 1, Igo2. 

For $1.00 with order we will send you prepaid either or all the 
Offer No. I. et ea in such binding as rc may Setgenee, which you 

may examine for three days, and if not found satisfactory you 
may return them at our expense and we will refund your $1.00. If you decide to 
keep them you will pay the remainder of the price in monthly installments of $1.00 
each. 


Offer No. 2. 


For $1.00 with order (to be returned as above, if books are re- 
turned) and the remainder of the price payable on arrival, we 


THE BOOK BUYERS UNION 


has, in the nearly thirty years since it was 
organized, 


Saved book buyers 
millions of dollars 


in the cost of books; built tens of thou- 
sands of home libraries that otherwise 
would not have existed ; started the fierce 
competition (for years it was a/one in the 
field) among publishers and booksellers 
which gives you now thousands of the 
world’s best books at a cost of dimes, 
which formerly cost dollars. We are now 
in position to serve you better than ever 
before—no room here for particulars ; send 
for free circulars. Any book supplied; 
nine times out of ten, average, we will save 
you money. 

The following little list is mostly “ best 
selling ” fiction; each published az $1.50; 
our price, postpaid, $1.10; still less in 
quantity by express. 


Aliens, Mary Tappan Wright. 

Audrey, Mary Johnston. 

Battle Ground, The. Elien Glasgow. 
Captain of the Gray Horse Troop. Garland. 
Conqueror, The. Atherton, 

Dorothy South. Eggieston. 

Rockhaven. Charles Clark Munn, 

Thrall of Leif the Lucky. Liljencrantz. 


Alice ef Old Vincennes. Maurice Thompson. 
Aris ts, The. Atherton. 
Mitchell. 


Benefactress, The. Anonymous. 
Ben-Hur. Lew Wallace. 12mo. 
Bugnaty of a Grizzly. Ernest Seton-Thomp- 


By Bread Alone, Friedman. 

Caleb Wright. John Habberton. 

Calumet K. Merwin Webster. 

Captain Bluitt. ‘‘Max Adeler.”’ 

Captain Ra w. RB. N. Stephens. 
Cardigan. Robert W. Chambers. 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box, The. Harland. 
Carelina Ca: 4. ee. Eggleston. 


w. ie. 
James Lane Allen. 
Caine. 


oO. 


David Harum. estcott. 
Days Like These. Townsend. 
Day’s Work, The. Kipling. 
Deacon Bradbury. Edwin A. Dix. 
Deborah. James M. Ladlow. 
Doom Castle. Munro. 
D’ri and L_ Irving Bacheller. 
Drone and a Dreamer, A. 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. 
Elder Boise. Tomlinson. 
Eleanor. Mrs. go Ward. 

H. Rider 

8. 





Nelson Lloyd. 


Elissa. ag ard. 
Eternal City, Th a 
Eve King. 

F 

Fire! B. Orockett. 
First Men in the Moon, The. 
Flood-Tide. 8. P. 


W. 8. Davis. 
Colony. Mary Devereux. 


I 

( m The. Tarkington. 
p oe Wills It. W. 8S. Davis. 

ce 


Earth. Phillpotts. 





The. 


Edna Lyall. 
of the King. . Crawford. 
Jack Racer. Henry Somerville. 





will send as in offer number one, by express or freight, trans-| Jack Raymond. 2B. ruieh. 
portation payable on arrival, and in addition will send you, free, one-third the tetal| Janice Meredith. Paul Leicester Ford. 
Sie E h prices. J. Devlin—Boss. F. O. Williams. 
price in any books advertised by us, at net cash p ; , | Saletie. Meliieen. 
Thus, in offer No. 2,in consideration of your paying all cash instead of by in- Kim. Rudyard Kipling. 

stalments, you get free $5.33 net cash value in any books you want, fora $16.00 or- loan wee Te Gite 
der; $8.00 cash value free for a $24 00 order, or $1.33 free for a $4.¢0 order, and so | Let Mot Man under, King. 
on, in same proportion. j F : Licw’e Whelp, ra f-- -y Be Barr, 

Surely, you could not want more in the way of cay Bap Mien ss yo can net afford Maid of Maiden Lane, “The. | Barr. 
to neglect prompt acceptance of one of these offers, for one or all volumes. ™m f paar "nas ph Conner. 
Order That there may be no misunderstanding kindly write your order in the f0l| yarmtte, ‘Peo ygitO Postpala. 
F lowing form: ; of Tradition, The. chesnatt, 

im “T accept your offer No. 1 (or No. 2) for Vols. 1898-99 1900-01 (mention those | fis Pee Wea Trip. Clara Louse 
wanted only) in —— binding of the International Year Book.” Give express or Burnham. 
freight as well as P. O. address, and if cash order name the free books wanted ; or | Mr. Dooley, ake. 4 
those may be ordered later if you prefer. Mr. Munchausen, J. K. Bangs. Ill’d by Peter 

ewell. 
olumes, if it will be more satisfactory, by sending $1.00 now | Nest of Linnets, A. F. F. re. 
rou gu bane ake ace pom Aged Bs it will suit your convenience, not later than October 902,| New Canterbury Tales. M. Hewlett 
andthe subsequent payments may begin then. This is to accommodate teachers who are not } Age wee —_ — ‘acai 
prepared for summer deliveryand payments. One of M ‘Sons. ek. Green 
Send orders to either a <a, a. eae, ean, 
Princess of the Hi Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. THE Book Buyers UNION. 


Address 61 E. 9th St., New York City. Any and all books supplied at wholesale prices 








Address either 
E.L. KELLOGG &CO0. a JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager 
Educational ‘Publishers, The Book Buyers Union, 
6I East 9th Street, New York. 
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Other Chicago Items. 


The city has been redivided into six 
school districts instead of fourteen. Under 
the new plan each district superintendent 
will have charge of about fifty scheols. 

Principals of 150 schools in Chicago met 
April 12 to form an organization to act as 
a medium between Superintendent Cooley 
and the teachers. They resolved to sup- 
port the school administration. The or- 
ganization is looked upon as a movement 
to effset the influence of the grade teach- 
ers, who have been working independently 
in the Teachers’ federation. The princi- 
pals were advised by Superintendent 
Cooley that it was their duty to try to quiet 
the unrest among the teachers and influ- 
ence them to accept the financial strin- 
gency as regrettable but unavoidable. 

Restoration of the kindergartens to the 
public school system was given its death 
blow by the unfavorable report of Super- 
intendent Cooley and Chairman Mark, ef 
the finance committee. They declare 
more is at stake than the kindergartens, 
and believe that the reopening of the ques- 
tion would lead to disturbance and unrest. 
To the suggestion that the high school 
fund be reduced for the benefit of the 
kindergartens, the report says that an at- 
tempt at the present time to help out one 
departmest which accommodates only a 
small part of the city by cutting still more 
severely another, would do serious injury 
to well-organized parts of the schoel sys- 
tem. Closing the high schools for the 
whole year would not begin to serve the 
entire city with kindergarten accommoda- 
tions and teachers. At a low estimate 
there are 70,000 children desiring to enter 
kindergartens. The rooms for them cost 
$5,000 each. That would make §7,000,- 
eoo. Even if the board had the rooms, 
it would take more than $1,500,000 to run 
them one year. 

Federation Notes. 

The newly elected officers of the Feder- 
ation are: 

Ella A. Rowe, president; Anna M. Mur- 
phy, Rec. Sec’y; Catharine Goggin, Cor. 
Sec’y; Sarah A. McDonald, Treas.; Alice 
Cashin, Vice-pres., district1; Rosa A 
Lang, Vice-pres., district 2; Mary A. Fan- 
ning, Vice pres., district 3; Lillie Critten- 
ton, Vice-pres , district.4; Mary O’Reilly, 
Vice-pres., district 5; Margaret Stuart, 
Vice-pres., district 6; Julia O’Grady, Vice- 
pres., district 7; Serena B. Hogan, Vice- 


JUST AS GOOD— 
IS NOT THE BEST 


Do not purchase inferior electrical wares. 
A reliable Faradic instrument te perform 
therapeutic work should contain a goodly 
quantity of wire. 

Thes ronger the curren from a coil he ess 
itis felt. See that the coil will glowa6-inch 
Geissler vacuum tube. If not, it has but 
little therapeutic properties. A faradic coil 
when properly constructed has definite polar 
direction, consequently polar effects, 








Don't accept the statement that all farad- 
ic currents are the same. Ascertain the 
truth and purchase accordingly. For in- 
formation address 


JEROME KIDDER M’PF’G CO.,"F 
M?’Prs of High Grade Electrical Apparatus, 
820 Breadway, New York, N.Y. 





pres., district 8; Anna T. Marnell, Vice- 
res,, district 9; Margaret E. Lyons, 
ice-pres., district 10; Margaret A. Haley, 
Vice-pres., district 11; Mary E. Reynolds, 
Vice-pres., district 12; Jennie D. Moore, 
Vice-pres., district 13; Louie L. Kilbourn, 
Vice-pres., district 14. 


The officers of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federatien are to have their headquarters 
for the months of July and August at 
“ Echo Lodge,” on the shores of Forest 
Lake, in the hills of Wisconsin; altitude 
of hills ranging from 1,200 to 1,500 feet 
three hours ride from Chicago via the 
Chicago & NorthwesternRailway. 

Pension Committee’s Report. 

The federation committee on pension 
matters submits the following report: 

On the January pay roll there were 156 
annuitants, one more was added on Jan. 8. 
Of this number forty received credit for 
outside service, eight of the forty taught 
twenty or more years in Chicago. 

The annuitants are divided up among 
the teaching force as follows: Assistant 
superintendents, 2; principals, 9; assist- 
ant principals, 1; head assistants, 19; 
teachers, 121; janitors and engineers, 5. 

Thirty-nine of the annuitants live out- 
side of Hilinois. 

Largest annuity now being one $24; 
smallest annuity now being paid, $16. 

Number of withdrawals from pension 
fund, 1,689. Number signing official blank, 
1,224; number withdrawing by letter only 
485; number who have cancelled their 
withdrawals and returned to the pension 
fund and not included in the above totals, 
6. 
: Your committee was informed that with- 
drawals by letter only might be canceled. 
In all such instances the back assessments 
are collected. 

Lewis E. Larson, secretary, reports: 
Total amount in pension fund a little over 
$100,000, practically the same as in Octo- 
ber. Respectfully submitted, 

HELEN W. BoYDEN, 
FLORENCE E, TENNERRY, 
MARGARET A. HALEY. 


Dr, Nightingale a Trustee. 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale, who recently re- 
tired from the = of superintendent 
of Chicago high schools, has been elected 
president of the board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois at Urbana. Dr. 
Nightingale was graduated from Wesley- 
an university in 1866. After teaching in 
several colleges and academies he was 
elected in 1874 to the principalship of the 
Lake View high school, Chicago. After 
eighteen years in that position he became 
superintendent of high schools. 


Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says : Those 
suffering and needing a safe pain reliever, 
should take two five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets. Any good druggist can supply them 
and they should be in every family medi- 
cine chest. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


Cough Syrup. Tastes Use 
in time. Sold by druggist 


CONSUMPTION 








Spring Humors 
Come to most people and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other 
eruptions, besides loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, fits of biliousness, 
indigestion and headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system that has 
suffered from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, of unequalled 
strength in purifying the blood as 
shown by unequalled, radical and per- 
manent cures of 


Screfula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head’ Bolls, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Etc 


Accept no substitute, but be sure to 
get Hood’s, and get it today, 


Pears 


soap does nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health itself 


use Pears’. Give it time. 
Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


SCHOOL BELLS taues"stt 


copper and tin only. 


‘erms, etc., 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 
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_Syre like Sapolio-They waste 

themselves to make the world 
we brighter. SAPOLIO is the uv 
b4eelectric light of house-cleaning, 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


IENNEN’ 


mailed on recei 





of 25 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark,N.J. 








BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 


& ) BEST GROWN | GROWN 
CP 





Only 33c. a lb. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-lb, trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - - - I12to5c.alb. 

Excellent Teasinthe Cup- - 30, 35, 50c-alb. 

CooK BOOK FREE to Customers. Bound in 
cloth, 225 pages, 2,500 receipts, 

For New Terms, address Scrib. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. 0. Box 289, 
31633 Vesey Street, New York. 





Teachers’ Helps 
for All the Year. 


Here are a few titles of the large number 
of usetul books for teachers which you 
may find fully described in the 144-page 
Catalog of Teachers Helps (which'we ate 
glad to send free to any applicant on re- 
quest.) This small list is of books es- 
pecially designed to aid in 


INSTITUTE WORK 


And the exceedingly low cost of most 
of them makes it possible that every 
teacher at the Institute shall be provided 
with copies, 


Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 
—Securing and Retaining Atteution, 50c 
Browning’s Edacational Theories. 50c. 
Allen’s Temperament in Education, 50¢. 
Kellogg’sSchool Management (formerly 75c.) 50c. 
25¢ 


Reinhart’s History of Education, 


50c. 


—Civics of Education, 25¢, 
Browning’s Aspects of Education, 2c. 
Rooper’s Apperception, 25 
Kellogg’s Outlines of Psychology, 5c 
Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, 5c 
Fitch’s Art of Questioning, paper, 15¢ 
—Art of Securing Attention, paper, 150 


Hantington’s Unconscious Tuition, er, 
Hughes’ How to Keep Order, — _ 


uick’s How to Train the Memory, paper, 25c. 
eMurry’s How to Conduct the Recitation, 25 
er, 25c. 
Kellogg’s Pestalozzi, paper, we 25c. 
Lang’s Basedow, paper, 25c. 
—Comenius, paper, 2c. 
—Rousseau and *' Emile,” paper, 25c. 
Dewey’s Educational Creed, paper, 25c. 


Cloth binding to be understood unless 
Paper is mentioned. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61East 9th Street, New York. 


A Magnificent Chime. 


Perhaps no taste is more nearly universal 
than that for a fine Chime of Bells. The 
old and the young, the cultured and the un- 
cultured, the grave and the gay—all yield 
to the musie of the bells. 

Among the most recent examples ef the 
work of this Foundry is a Chime cast for 
the Smith Memorial Chapel at Glen Mills, 
Pa. This Chime consists of ten bells; the 
largest bell weighs 2,100 pounds, and is 46 
inches in diameter ; the smallest bell weighs 
200 pounds and is 21 inches in diameter. 
The total weight of the bells and mount- 
ings is about Io,coo pounds. They are 
equipped with an improved chiming appar- 
atus. 

They can be heard at a great distance, 
and the hills of Delaware county never be- 
fore re-echoed more delightful sounds, or 
clearer, sweeter music. . 

The McShane Bell Foundry has a world- 
wide reputation as makers of the finest 
bells for churches, court houses, fire alarms, 


etc. 
Free Hair Food. 


To prove the wonderful merits of Crani- 
tonic Hair and — food, its absolute 
purity, therapeutic value and elegance, its 
freedom from grease, sediment, and dan- 
gerous dye matter, and to convince yeu 
that it will stop falling hair, make hair 
grow, cure dandruff and itching scalp, and 
that it is the only hair dressing ever formu- 
lated fit to put on the human head, we will 
send by mail, prepaid, to all who send 
name and full address, and mention the 
name of this paper, a dainty sample of 
Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food and a 48- 
page illustrated book entitled, Hair Care 
and Testimonials. 

Send Sample of Hair—In cases where 
there is excessive falling out of the hair, 
itching, dandruff or other hair or scalp 
troubles, you are recommended to send us 
fer microscopic examination a few hairs, 
or a sample from the daily combings. Our 
physicians will make a diagnosis and send 
you a report concerning the condition of 
your hair without any charge being made 
for their professional services. Write to- 
day, to Cranitenic Hair Food Co., 526 
West Broadway, New York City. Paris, 
5 Rue dela Paix. London, 57 Holborn 
Viaduct. 


A New Departure. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul 
Railway has recently put in service en 
its Pioneer Limited trains the largest and 
handsomest dining carever built. It is 
eighty-two feet in length from tip te tip, 
and its bedy is six inches wider and higher 
than the usual dining car. It seats thirty- 
six people comfortably in movable chairs, 
and has a kitchen large enough to permit 
the working ef six ceoks which, with six 
waiters and a conductor make up the crew. 
The dining cars heretofore in service did 
not provide sufficient space to properly 
care for the large number of patrons of the 
Pioneer, so that it became necessary to 
have a larger car. 


Reduced Rates to Los Angeles. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, on account of 
Convention of Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. 
On account of the Convention of Fed- 


‘| eration of Women’s Clubs, to be held at 
.| Los Angeles, Cal., May 1 te 8, the Penn- 
-| sylvania Railroad Company will sell spe- 
‘| cial excursion tickets from all stations on 
ac. | its line, to Los Angeles and return, at re- 
5c. | duced rates. 


_ Tickets will be sold frem April I9 to 26, 
inclusive, and will be good to return until 
June 25 when properly validated. 

For specific rates, routes, and conditions 
of tickets apply to ticket agents. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
otnk Wi ae Gey aa rig peen used for 
Ber HESr sHBHiOE Sorensen PE 


KOT . It Rot the 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ail PAIN, 


OOLIO. and isthe best remedy for DIARRG@CEA. Sol 
by. in ev ofthe world. Besure an 
ask for “Winslow's Syrup ” and take no other 


kind. 





Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Constable A3(Co. 


Rich Laces. 


Honiton, Duchesse, Point Applique, Filet, 
Galons and Allovers to match. 
Irish Crochet Laces. Real Lace Mitts. 
Bridal Veils. 


Lace Robes. 


Novelties in Neckwear for Women. 
New French Neck Puffs, 
Lace Collars, Scarfs, and Barbes. 


Embroideries. 


Handkerchiefs, Gloves, 
Parasols. 


Broadooay Ks 1 9th és. 


NEW YORE 








ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Table d’Hote Breakfast = = $ .50 
‘* Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 2 

Of easy access from’ depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 














At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORE 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





609 Manison AVE. 


Dr.Victor C. Bell, New Yor Oity. 


Author of “ Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is used in many schools. 

Annountes that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning, Bridge Werk, and Building 
Up teeth oa Mouth 


a. sant 





Special prices to t ts to suit the 





App 
h may be 


convenience of t 


IDER AGENTS WANTED 
902 MODELS, $9 fo $15 


A\ 
ANY} 
fk 1900 and 1901 Models 





$7 10 SII 
2 


Earn a Bicycle distributing catalogs. Write 
at once for net pricesand spec" * ~**-~, 


MEAD CYGLE GO. 222... 5, 








A Sure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ss, Asthma, 
STOWELL & oo. or by mail, 35 cents. 


Charlestown, Mass. 












TO Cy ST eR Wee ee es os 






\ 
‘ 
; 
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ALL BOOKS 





School «the Baker & Taylor Co.~ School 


BOOK JOBBERS 


Books 33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK Books 





Lrumbaugh’s Standard Readers, 
Brooks’s Arithmetics, 
Brooks's New Mental Arithmetic, 
Standard Vertical Writing, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Magill’s Modern French Series, 


ALL FIRST-CLASS TEXT-BOOKS 


For further information address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


614 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 





The Book of Animals. 


A magnificent volume, size 10$x14 inches, containing 120 full- 
page illustrations, with descriptive text, exhibiting animals from all 
parts of the world. 





The descriptive matter is 
attractively written, possess- 
ing also the merit of scien- 
tific accuracy, and present- 
ing a great number of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
for young people, for the 
home library table, or for 
school room use. 

No volume in natural his- 
tory of equal attractiveness 
and merit was ever before 
offered at so low a price. 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and now 
offered for the marvelousl 
low price of 85c.; by ak 
$1.10. 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Z4xcstiont! 61 BE. oth St.,'New York 


School 
Souvenirs 


The best, and most universally 
pleasing, for a little money—fitting 
any purse—suiting any taste—are 
THE Brown Pictures ;_ photo- 
graphic reproductions of nearly 
3000 famous subjects, in vast vari- 
ety. Illustrated Catalog, 2c.; or 
free if you will send roc. tor assorted 
samples. 


School Entertainments 


for Spring and Summer festivals: 
Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July and all other times; our as- 
sortment is unequaled; we send free 
the largest Entertainment Catalog 
ever issued by any house. 
Everything for Schools 
isour motto. No teacher is equipped 
for work without our 144- page 
Teachers’ Catalog constantly on 
hand for reference—sent free. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street. New York, 























TYPEWRITER 


MAKES LIGHT 
THE WORK 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


{t is the best value type- 
writer for the Office, 
Schoolroom....and 

the Home...... 
Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 


THE SMITH PREMIER } 


Possible. 





New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 











Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 
are those where the“ copy” is furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 
terial. “Read your paper thru and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 


Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF THE 


THE 
CHILD'S 
WORLD 


PUBLICATION OF 


FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR’S 


SECOND READER 


in literature and illustration, adapted in character 
and variety to the interests and growth of real child 
life, Miss Taylor’s Second Reader is a fitting con- 
tinuation and companion of her matchless First 
iieader. Those who have seen the First Reader 
will appreciate the meaning of this statement. 











5 indduivinuemren READER 
is published by the WERNER 
SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, who 
will be pieased to correspond with ed- 
ucators coneerning its examination 
‘and introduction. Address nearest 
color plates. office: 378-388 Wabash Avenue; 
CHICAGO; 78 Fifth Auenue, New 
YORK, 73 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Artistic cover 
cloth, extra size, 
160 pages, over 


100 illustrations, 


Price, 25 cents. 





GOOD LITERATURE AND BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 





UNUSUALLY VALUABLE BOOKS. 





NEW CENTURY READERS—THompson 


Nature, Myth and 
Story, Book III () 


The abundance of classical juvenile literature; Best tales 
from Andersen, sop, Grimm, Perrault, etc.; Nature Work 
and Choice Poems, carefully graded with unique illustrations. 
make this the best Third Reader avaitable. 

For Childhood Days, Book | Fairy Tale and Fable, Book II 
are enthusiastically commended everywhere. 

WHY NOT ADOPT THIS CHOICE CLASSICAL SERIES? 
Carroll’s Around the World—Book III (ew) 
Home Geography for fourth and fifth years. 

Social, industrial, commercial treatment of all sections of 
the United States. Profusely illustrated from live subjects. 
More attractive than Books I and II, which are in large de- 
mand everywhere. 


The Quincy Word List—Partin 


Over 7oco common words im carefully selected grade 
vocabularies, a feature not found in other word lists. Recog- 
nized as the Best Word List. Also an edition with Syllabica- 
tion and Primary. Accent. BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


The Morse Speller—Dvrrton 

Graded Dictation and Correlation for all grades. Idea 
Speller for up-to date schools. 
Atwood’s Algebra Series 


Thoroughly Modern Inductive Method. Recognized as 
superior to others. 














In Preparation: 

FIVE PRACTICAL GRADED READERS, Ameri- 
can History, Arithmetic by Grades, by most prominent edu- 
cators. 

See catalog for other choice books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


195 Wabash Avenue, 96 Fifth Avenue, 8 Beacon St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





i k f blicati the teachers’ 
IEE “ROD ERE, TMG ichiccar ccs sommen, Gor own ton ct pexiocienlnand 


Institutes this summer. 


books is the most attractive and salable. We have in addition A. Flanagan’s popular publications and 


John B. Alden’s line of Popular Classics. Apply early for terms, giving experience. An earnest, active 


man or woman usually succeeds. And our publications are so good you'll enjoy circulating them. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG @& CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 

















in both your school and home life. 
are not familiar with their many advantages 
let us send you some samples. 

Enclose 16 cents in stamps and mention 


this publication. | 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
ile ateneaeatetecemeeal 


E are all creatures of habit—some are 
good while others are bad. There is 
one habit, however, that never hurt 


anyone, and will do you good as long as you 
live, and that is the habit of using 


DIXON'S curmPENCILS 


If you 
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GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PUBLISHERS 


Chancellor's Series of Elementary School Mathematics 
Arithmetic, Inventional Geometry,—Algebra. A new series of Arithmetics i in 7 
beoks by grades or in 3 books by series. 
1,000 Pages—~I5,000 Problems 


These Arithmetics are based upon the | sane 9° of the new education: that 
schools must reflect the best of real life, must develop the children’s activities through 
their interests, and must utilize the results of the modern sciences which relate to 


education. 
GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 











* A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


‘And, Outfit for Work’ for 


$16.22 


A Raabe Scaife tatremeat 


» Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 


Tibhe as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S’ An inexhaustible mine of emusement ang 
information for youn; ag old. Easy to use, 
Perfect —— —_ — *One may use = 
FOOT oscope a lifetime and never look at 
_ ~~) one of microscope as showe, 
of the thousands y ; 
Sumanens F twelve a gpd — as os wiog, 
ae — (rating 1,000 common microcap objects, 
may { 
examined by any > —e— objects 
aca Microscopes, aft prices, up to $900.00 ¢™ 
a SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 
nl ® Rochester, N.Y... 
_£ Magnibies so diameters (52.400 thmes) NEW YORK CrTy | cmcade | 


ECLECTIC , 
PENS . 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical. . 

This is the finest pen on the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


THEECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E, &th St., N, Y. City. 








CIEE ING: “FILE - 


Highly recommended 
A by editor of this journal 
Price, $I. Circulars on 
| request. 


© CLIPPING-FILE CO., 
Fairview, Cleveland, 0: 


SYSTEPATIC COLLECTION. 


Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put up 
in strong cloth- nape cases, and accompenied wi 
model text-book, are easily. in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low- priced collections in the market. 
Commissioner Harris writes : ‘Every school in the 
United States, in m opinion. should have these col- 
LANTERN SLIDES 








E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 

FOR SCHOOL USE. 


-- 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 





EBERHARD FABER, 








GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 

FOR CRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. ae _. and vig —— 
Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Ve bs) 

For Vertical Writing: woe 


1047 (Multiseript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 
7 GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This s the highest award ever me 
Serra, ent) 91 John Street, New York. SQSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Avent. 





ELIE 
CHARTS, etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th SrREET, N. W., WasHineTon, D. C- 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





AMERICAN LEAD PENCILS. 
PENCIL CO. 


491 Broadway, New York Appropriate for School Vse. 


— MAKERS OF — 


PEN HOLDERS. 
COLORED CRAYONS. 
STEEL PENS. 


RUBBER ERASERS. 
SLATE PENCILS 


School Boards Supplied 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. | 


| 
Boards of Education and Superintendents | 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association | 

















Greenwood, 
8. C. 


Reason- 

















1543 Glenarm St., 
Denver, Colorado, 
































Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
THE_ FISK TEACHER; AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

9 1420 Chestnut St., | 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, “Paitaccipnia. 
Receives applications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the Agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if vour record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 
¢ 5 s 
The Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 
B. F. CLARK Manager, 378-388 Wabash Ave., 
Fourteenth Year—Send for Our Platform for 1902 
fm |} 9 9 
HERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
offers the best agency service to be had in the South. Ninth Year. 
able Terms, Businesslike Methods. Write us. ™ 
FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
LONG EXPERIENCE. A. G. FISHER, Prop. 120 Tremont Street 
PROMPT, RELIABLE. BOSTON. 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
If you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 
B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 3773 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Washington. 
? 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 
We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 
S h h TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.8, Est, 1855 
C er mer orn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun O. RockwEtu, Manager. 
9 Of 
Removal--THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ostos. 
will be located, after May 1, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new WALKER BUILDING, 
120 Boylston Street. Oid and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to earnest, 
ambitious teachers,.sent free on application. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Saperior Professors Principals. Assistants, Tutors 
Govesnesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 

Square, New York. . 
99 
“THE EXTENSION COURSE 
of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Mme. M. Kravus-Boette, “The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street, New York City. 
enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
THE EDUC ATION AL EXCHANGE euplopers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conserv- 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plansto you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg S Teacher S Bureau supplied with good places than any previous year. 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 
We refer to N. Y¥.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, anager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA.” 





Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free 


ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 





New York Universily 


‘WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. ° 
A graduate School of 
SCH OOL educational science: 
Fe} if furnishing thorough 
ment for teachers 
PEDAGOGY wishing to fit them- 


professional equip- 
selves to become superintendents, principals, 


| supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 


and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necess: 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ practical experience ia 
teaching, can complete the course in one 





year. Cireulars, fiving details of the 
course, can be had on application te the 
Registrar, 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx City. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 








—— superintendents, and instructors in 

normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 

Fellowships and Scholar- 

ships amounting to $6,000 

Teach ers annually. Degree of B.S. 

granted oncompletion ofa 

two-year Collegiate 

College Course followed by  two- 

ear course leading to the 

; chelor’s Diploma in Sec- 

ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, Kinder- 

garten, Fine 8, Domestic Art, Domestic 

Science, Music, or Manual Training. Graduate 

courses leading to the Master’sand Doctor's Di- 

plomasinthe various departments of the College, 

or to the Degreesof A.M.and Ph.D. Catalogues 
sent on application to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiseount for Schools and Classes. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 122-126 Summer 


=x ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 









s_ NEW YORK 





$1,500 GUARANTEED YEARLY 


To high class man or woman [high-class teacher 
preferred], with chance for promotion and ad- 
vanced salary, to have charge small office at home 
or in home town, to attend to correspondence, ad- 
vertising, and other work. Business of highest 
order and backed by solid men financially and 
politically. A great opportunity for the right 
pereen. nclose self-addressed stamped cavelogs 
or full particulars to WALTER B. REDMAN, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, Corcoran 
Building, O posite United States Treasury, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








tions, HARLAN P, RRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany. N. Y. 





Good Pens make Good Writers. 





PESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Established in 1860. 








This means good style, good tember, good points, and all other good qualities. 


Of course, all good Stationers keep them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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eae FJ. JOHNSON & CO. 


Slate Blackboards 


ROOFING SLATE 


We are first hands, being producers of slate, and can there- 
fore give you every benefit in bottom prices and A I quality. 


FREIGHT CHARGES TO ANY STATION GUARANTEED. 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 255 FIFTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. 





Our Country’s Story 


By Eva MARCH TaPPAN, Ph. D. 


Square 12mo, cloth. About 270 pages. 


‘“‘ Our Country’s Story ” isan agreeable introduction tothe study of John Fiske’s text-book 
for more advanced grades. 


A History of the United States 


for Schools 
By Joun Fiske, Litt. D., LL. D. : 


Crown 8vo, half leather, small pica type. xxi+573 pages. $1.00 net. 


‘* We have been using ‘ Fiske’s History of the United States’ ever since its publication, 
with great benefit to the pupils and satisfaction to the teachers.” é : 
Jonn S. Irwin, Supt. or Schools, Fort Wayne, Inc. 


The Riverside Literature Series 


Complete Masterpieces of Prose and Poetry. 
Each regular single number, paper, 15 cents, net. 


RECENT ISSUES 


65 cents, net. 





148. Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. With Illustrations and an Introduction 
and Notes by Annie Russell Marble. (Quadruple number.) Paper, 
50 cents, net: cloth, 60 cents, net. 

149. ShaKespeare’s Twelfth Night. Edited by Richard Grant White, 
and Helen Gray Cone, tutor in Literature in the Normal College, 
New York, N. Y. 

150. Quida’s A Dog of Flanders, and The Nurnberg Stone. With 
Introduction, and Notes. 

1st. Mrs. Ewing’s JacKanapes, and The Brownies. 


Other Numbers in Preparation 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














THE SHIFT KEY 


OF THE 


Remington 


is well named. It shifts the 
work from the operator to 
the machine— makes the 
machine do all the reaching 


Users of the Remington agree 
that it is the greatest labor saving 
device ever applied to a typewriter 


Wyckoff, Seamans € Benedict, 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 Broadway, New York 











For 


Impaired Vitality 


Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Taken when exhausted or de- 


pressed from overwork, worry, or 


insomnia, nourishes, strengthens, 


and imparts new life and vigor. 
A Tonic for Debilitated Men and 


Genu 


Women 


ine bears name “ Horsford’s ” on 
label. 








Saves Time and Labor. 


| BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you mueh 
drudgery and many hours of time. 
the first place a class book for recording 
To this is attached an ingen. 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupilsin avery few minutes. This 
save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil’s record 
age onrequest. Price, 75 cents. « 


LLOGG & CO. 6IE. 9thSt., N.Y. 


recitations. 


a simple 


book will 


Sample p 


E. L. KE 











Prevention of Accidents 


is 


not always possible, but you 


can insure against loss of income 
w hile disabled by taking out 


| 


| 





I 


An Accident Policy : 


in The Travelers, of Hart- 
ford, the oldest Accident In- 
surance Company in Ameri- 
ca, and the largest in the 
world. These policies guar- 
antee a weekly income 
while disabled and large a- 
mounts for loss of legs, arms, 
feet, hands, or eyes. If death 
ensues, a stated sum is paid. 
$27,000,000 have been distrib- 
uted among 376,000 Policy 
Holders or their families for 
injuries or death. 


A Life Policy 


in The Travelers Insurance 
Company provides safe in- 
surance at a lower guaran- 
teed net cost than mutual 
companies. Mutual compan- 
ies charge for insurance and 
give such a share in the prof- 
its as the company may see 
fit. The Travelers charges 
for insurance only, There- 
fore the net costsof a policy 
in The Travelers is guaran- 
teed and known beforehand 
and the difference in cost is 
in your pocket first to last. 





Ayents in every town: or 
write for interesting litera- 
ture, 


The Travelers 


nsurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 
( Founded 1863) 


It 1s in 














